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THE DUST OF A ROSE. 


I turn the key in this idle hour 
Of an ivory box, and looking, lo! 

See only the dust—the dust of a flower; 
The waters will ebb, the waters will flow, 
And dreams will come and dreams will go, 

Foreve: , 

















Ah, friend, if you and I sh.uld meet 
Beneath the boughs of the bending lime, 
And you in the same low voice repeat 
The tender words of the old love-rhyme, 
It could not bring back the same old time— 
No, never. 


When you laid this rose against my brow, 
I was quite unused to the ways of men, 
With my trusting heart; I am wiser now, 
So I smile, remembering my heart-throbs 
then; 
The dust of a rose cannot blossom again— 
No, never. 


The brow that you praised has colder grown, 
And hearts will change—I suppose they 
must; 
A rose to be lasting must blossom in stone; 
Ashes to ashes and dust to dust; 
Dead are the rese—the love—and the trust— 


Forever. 
— Pioneer. 





THE WOMEN OF THE RHINE. 
A littie Rhenish village nestling lay 
Upon the sloping side3 of viny hills, 
Caressed by bending trees, and trickling rills, 
And river winds that passed it in their play. 
There peace and plenty fell in grateful showers, 
In wealth of golden sun and silver rain, 
And sprang aloft and ripened into grain, 
And clustering fruit, or blushed in nodest 
flowers. 


To early labors called the rising sun, 
To homely pleasures called the twilight 
shade, 
When the gray shadows tripped across the 
glade, 
And vesper bells proclaimed that day wasdone. 
Then brother bade the sister happy cheer, 
And stole away with boyish blush and sigh 
To read his fate within the modest eye 
Ofone his youthful heart held more than dear. 


The daughter kissed her sire, and wreathed 
his hair— 
Grown white with years, but not with boot- 
less pain— 
By some sweet art to wavy curls again, 
And gaily said her own were not so fair, 
Though golden as an autumn afternoon. 
And singing low, the happy mother smiled 
To see her babe to quiet sleep beguiled, 
Caught in the silky meshes of her tune. 


O Father! why is this poor world of ours, 
Where love at best but smooths the couch of 
pain,— 
And those we miss and those who siill re- 
main 
Are equal heirs to the low tent of flowers,— 
Where dread of parting never leaves our side, 
We poor, to whom but love wakes living life, 


What matters who is king? one king we 
know. 
And poor enough is all the mocking show 
That fools devise to stifle agony! 


Tis winter on the hill-sides of the Rhine! 
The grass springs up as in the days gone by, 
The vines hang out their fragrant leaves on 

high, ° 

The little flowers come forth and smile and 

shine; 

But in the mother’s heart the tear-drops freeze, 
And on the maiden’s soul a frost lies chill, 
For those who nevermore their arms will fill 

With happy burthen! Oh, for woes like these! 


Where is the summer? In her broken dream 
The daughter fondly smooths her father’s 
hair, 
And wakes to find the cruel death-wound 
there, 
Matting the silver with a crimson stream. 
Poor mourners! Guileless babes, who never 
knew 
A father’s kiss or blessing, feel to-day 
The hot tears scald them, while their moth- 
ers pray ; 
Just for a rest beneath the flowers and dew! 


The little village, nestling round its bills, 
Weeps from a hundred broken hearts to-day! 
They did not send the loving ones away, 

No voice of theirs made red the laughing rills 

With precious blood of husband, lover, sire ; 

It was a monarch’s trick, a courtly show 
Of power and pelf, and men must die or go, 
And going, die! to quench a tyrant’s ire. 


Dear blood cries from the desecrated sod— 
No drop is lost of all that sacred tide 
| That leaped beyond the life-gates opened 
i wide, 
, And each has moaned its story up to God. 
; Ah! earth will learn some day, when purer 
j airs 
With wings of healing o'er its carnage blow, 
That human life ismore than martial show, 
4nd sport of monarchs less than woman’s 
prayers! 





i 
| 
IpA WurerLe BENnAM. 
| New Lonpon, Conn. 

{ Ses sole. 

{ SIMPLY TO EQUALIZE. 





It has always seemed to me that the most 
complete and pithy statement of the whole 
Woman Suffrage movement was in the second 
resolution of the Cleveland Convention, last 
November. If it were possible by a single 
clear statement to fix a thing permanently in 
the public mind—which it is not, as the pub- 
lic memory is very short—this resolution would 
have done it. 


Resolved, That the primary object of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association is to 
secure the ballot for woman; and its general 
object includes the establishment of her equal- 
; ity of rights in all directions. 


Those who see in this movement, thus or- 
ganized, only a general agitation which con- 
verges to no definite aim, must have forgotten 
this resolution. On the other hand, those who 
complain that it ignores all inequalities but 
those of suffrage, must equally have forgotten 
it, if they ever read it. 

There are a great many wrongs in the world, 
and no single “movement” can attack them 
all. Dickens’ American statesman, to be 
sure, thought it would be well to “draw a 
moist pen slick through everything and start 
afresh.” Abby Folsom used to propose to 
“abolish all existing institutions, and estab- 
lish free meetings.” But till we accept some 
such convenient and universal programmes, it 
may be assumed that every national agitation 
should have some limit to its aim. In ease of 
the particular agitation which the Wos1An’s 
JOURNAL represents, its natural aim would 
seem to be to seek out the points of inequality 
between man and woman, and try to remedy 
them. In making the suffrage question most 
prominent, it simply chooses that point of at- 
tack which seems most available, by no means 
ignoring the other points. In short, wher- 
ever inequalities exist, its aim is simply to 
equalize. 

For instance, as to education, woman is 
now greatly wronged. The Woman Suffrage 
movement ought steadily to labor—and the 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL certainly does labor—to 
right that wrong. But the discussion of the 
best mode of teaching or the best programme 
of studies would seem to belong rather to 
some other platform or journal, however im- 
portant it may be to woman to have these 





things wisely arranged. Our business is to 


get the matter into a shape where the ques- 
tion of sex shall not enter into it; and the re- 
maining reforms may be left to the education- 
al societies and organs, where they belong. 

So in regard to wages, this movement is 
bound to call constant attention to the exist- 
ing inequalities. But its natural mission is 
simply to equalize wages; not to settle a ten- 
hour law, nor the complex questions involved 
in the relations of labor and capital. 

So in regard to marriage and divorce, this | 
movement is bound to secure equality for the 
sexes; to protest against anything which in 
volves inequality, whether in the control of 
person, property or children. But the ques- 
tion of the marriage contract itself, or of the 
theories of divorce in themselves considered, 
would seem to belong on some other platform. 
So in regard to the suffrage itself, this agita- 
tion is bound to demand that whatever the 
basis or method of voting it shall touch man 
and woman alike. The WoMAN’s JoURNAL 
is certainly not bound to go into the discus- 
sion of educated or uneducated suffrage, of 
property or no-property qualification; of vot- 
ing by the present method or by the Hare 
method. : 

Now there is not one of these points, thus 
described as collateral and irrelevant, which 
does not seem to somebody to be of greater 
importance than the main movement itself. 
In respect to the fundamental theory of edu- 
cation, of wages, of marriage, of voting; we 
all know persons who honestly believe that 
the Woman Suffrage movement is wasting its 
powder, and would do much better to aim in 
one or the other of these directions. Their 
honesty is to be respected, but all honest peo- 
ple do not see alike. To me it seems that the 
Woman Suffrage movement is a practical 
movement, and that the more clear and sim- 
ple and consistent a practical movement can 
be the better. @There are a great many people 
who can be brought to unite upon this plat- 
form—simply to equalize the position of the 
sexes before church, state and society—who 
cannot possibly unite on collateral questions, 
such as a ten-hour bill or classical education, 
or the Indiana divorce laws, or the prohibito- 
ry liquor ‘law. Any one of these questions 
may be of vital importance to a woman, even 
after her rights are equalized. If a woman 
sees her daughter worked to death in a facto- 
ry, or studying herself to death in college, or 
tied for life to a drunken husband, she may 
naturally feel that this wrong which thus op- 
presses her should take precedence of all oth- 
ers. If so, she should devote herself to it, un- 
der its own plain name and in its own place; 
but meanwhile permit the Woman Suffrage 
movement to go on with its own intelligible 
and inspiring work—simply to equalize. 

It may seem a pity to repeat again this sim- 
ple statement, which has been very distinctly 
made so often. But, as Daniel Webster was 
fond of saying, it is necessary often to “recur 
to the fundamental principles of the Constitu- 
tion.” T. W. I. 


———— 


PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS--ANNA DICKINSON-- 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


To hear the soft patter of the rain among 
the leaves, and to inhale the fragrance of the 
clover that drifted in with every breath of the 
June breeze, was enough, I thought, on the 
night of my arrival, to pay me for the journey 
from New York to Kennett Square. “Will you 
come to the yearly meeting of Progressive 
Friends ?” said one iu authority. I had consent- 
ed, and found myself for the first time in my 
life in a community of Friends. To the meeting- 
house—which has somehow won the quaint 
name of Longwood—came next morning farm- 
ers and housewives, beaux and belles, boys 
and girls, and the’baby in arms, Clearly, yearly 
meeting was the event of the year, and all 
were bent upon doing honor to the occasion. 

The meeting itself was not exactly a camp- 
meeting, nor a convention, nor a temperance 
festival, nor a radical club, but partook of the 
eharacter of ail, and not a reform movement 
of the day but might have borrowed ‘from it a 
hint for still another step forward. In fact, the 
meeting might not inaptly have been called the 
synopsis of all the anniversaries. New York 
with its universality was there, Boston with 
its radicalism, and Philadelphia with its cath- 
olicity, while to them all was added something 
better than either, the thought of men and wo- 
men who dwell much with nature and for the 
truth question their uwn souls. 

Here youth that refuses to grow old spoke in 
the eloquent utterances of Garrison and Lu- 
cretia Mott, while the intuition that was al- 
ways wise, the inspiration that is above expe- 
rience, looked out of the clear eyes and spoke in 
the brave words of the boy philosopher, John 
W. Chadwick. 

Never were more perfect days, nowhere can 
be found a more beautiful region than that 





which undulated away in graceful sweeps of 


‘hours at a time. 


hill and valley, here billowy with grain-fields, 
there shadowy with summer woods, 

A little removed from the village is the 
home of Bayard Taylor; a large brick house 
with a pretty piece of woodland lying between 
it and the road. None of the family were at 
home, but we drove about the grounds, ad- 
mired the vines that festooned the porch, and 
the gay plumage of a peacock that greeted us 
with discordant cries. 

Opposite the meeting house is the Friends’ 
burying-ground, fragrant with roses and shad- 
owy with evergreens. Here lies a brother 
of Bayard’s who was killed at Gettysburg, his 
handsome monument blossoming with verses, 
the tribute of loving friends, and his grave 
strown deep with flowers left on Decoration 
Day. A little apart lies the first wife of the 
poet, the young girl to whom he was engaged 
before he made himself famous by walking 
over Europe and writing the “Views A foot,” but 
whom he returned to find dying of consump- 
tion, and married only to watch over for a few 
sad weeks and then lay to rest beneath the 
evergreens. 

Speaking of evergreens recalls a visit to a 
wonderful grove planted by some dear old lover 
of trees, who hit upon this plan for keeping his 
memory green. His passion was not only for 
trees, but for rare and beautiful ones, and in 
this grove of twenty acres he managed to 
bring together so great a variety that almost 
every visitor can find his own favorites. I was 
especially delighted to find a variety of the 
pine that I have not seen since childhood,— 
tall, stately trees, shooting up like the columns 
of a cathedral, their boughs waving aloft like 
plumes, Standing under them I heard the 
wind telling the same old story to which I list- 
ened when a child. The same, only then it 
was translated by Hope and now by Memory. 

Reaching Philadelphia on my way home, and 
finding I had acouple of hours to spare between 
trains, Oliver Johnson undertook to pilot me 
through a pouring rain to the house of Anna 
Dickinson. We were so fortunate as to find 
her at home, looking none the worse for the 
long lecture season which she has only just 
completed. How good it is to look into this 
strong young face and feel what a power for 
good it represents; intellect, culture, force of 
character, consecrated to noble uses; that here 
is no petty jealousy, no harsh criticism of 
others, but cordial acceptance, hearty recogni- 
tion of honest effort in whatever direction. 

I cannot bring my letter to a close without 
referring to the noble address of George Wil- 
liam Curtis, on Thursday evening, before the 
students and graduates of Packer Institute. 

Never was the Academy of Music more close- 
ly packed, never was Curtis more eloquent. 
Before him was a sea of faces, behind him on 
the platform, rising tier above tier, the pupils of 
the Packer: four hundred young girls, their 
white dresses, shining curls and fair, sweet 
faces constituting a very parterre of blossom- 
ing womanhood. On either side were seated 
the dignitaries of Brooklyn, clergymen, judges 
and monied men, the very cream of conserva- 
tive respectability. Imagine this champion of 
reform addressing such an audience on the ed- 
ucation of women. How he held up to deserv- 
ed contempt the traditions of the past; how he 
vindicated woman’s right to the full use of her 
God-given power, and how the vast audience 
thrilled responsive to his words, and empha- 
sized his utterances with bursts of applause. 
Thank God for such men, themolders of pub- 


The Waterbury, Conn., industrial school for 
teaching poor girls sewing, and other useful 
things, has been in operation seven years. 
There are eighty members and twelve teach- 
ers. 

Commencements took place at Hillsdale and 
Albion College, Mich., June 15. In the for- 
mer, sixteen gentlemen and seven ladies grad- 
uated; and in the latter seven gentlemen and 
seven ladies. 


Miss Abbott, the Western girl who was tak- 
en in hand by Clara Louise Kellogg fur musi- 
cal training, is singing in one of the leading 
choirs in New York, and will make her debut 
on the stage, next fall. 


Nilsson and Strakosch have served out their 
contract, and she leaves him with $100,000 
more money. She has cleared $150,000 dur- 
ing her seven months in this country, and is 
said to be worth $500,000. 

Last year a Maryland young lady—Miss 
Middlebrook—raised over 5900 head of cab- 
bage. On Christmas she sold in the Balti- 
more market 500 pounds of turkey at 20 cents 
per pound. The Maryland papers mention, 
significantly, that she weighs only 120 pounds. 


Towa is just now trying the experiment of 
employing women as County Superintendents F 
of Schools. Two or three candidates are al- 
ready in the field, among them Miss Ella Cas- 
sidy, in Madison County, who, the Winterset 
Madisonian says, is a capital teacher, and grad- 


uates at Quincy College this week. 


The Methodist says that the whole church 
is being moved by the hitherto unsuspected 
eloquence of Methodist women; “and,’”’ says 
that journal, “it is apparently destined to not 
only give new momentum to missionary 
finances, but to develop a mighty enlargement 
of woman’s power in the denomination.” 


M'lle Nilsson’s agent writes to Peoria, IIl., 
that he has been instructed to obtain plans 
from Europe of elegant French and English 
villas, and that the prima donna is making 
arrangements to build a handsome residence 
on her property in Peoria. The agent has al- 
ready commenced negotiations for buildin 
material. , 


The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal church now con- 
sists of eight branches, with head-quarters at 
as many cities from Boston to St. Louis, num- 
bering 320 auxiliaries, with 13,000 members. 
Its fields of operation are India and China. 
The Chicago branch has just been holding 
its annual meeting in the Centenary church. 
Reports show increasing interest and receipts. 

Your correspondent finds himself called 
upon to announce the erection, on Main street, 
of a new sign bearing to an pny ed gee 
“Dr. Etta Payne.”’ esterly turns forth, with 
no small degree of pride, this mark of the 
gradual triumph of the rights of woman and 
the invasion of man’s k nares Oe what the 
Tribune philosopher is wont to call “the less 
muscular sex.’ Won’t this be a Payne-ful 
pill for the anti-woman’s righters to gulp down ? 
— Westerly cor. Providence Republican. ba 

Gov. Padelford has appointed the fo", owing- 
board of women visitors to the pena! 
tional institutions of Rhode Isle" |, d: Mrs. Abby 
W. Chase, Mrs. Louisa G. 

aippitt and Mrs. 

Elizabeth Hoppin of Reo ddenee. Mire, Hheatiek 
Cook of Burrillv’ oa 

A. f Lincol alle, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 

Chace Me ry _ - Mrs. Eliza C. Weeden of 

a ¥, ane Mts. Cynthia Bowers of New- 


we . Gea, Gaines is now the richest woman : 





lic opinion, who to the noblest intellectual gifts 
add love of humanity, and lives fragrant and 
stainless as lilies! They surely obey the * 
junction, “As ye go preach.” 

CELIA Br 


- JRLEIGH, 
375 PRARL St., BROOKLYN | iy y, 


————— 


CONCEMNING WOMEN : 


The Heathen Woman's Friend sends out 
21,000 copies. It is flourishing finely. 

Clara Louise Kellogg and Adelaide Phillips 
have been elected members of Sorosis. 

The Little Sisters of the Poor have thirteen 
houses in the United States. One has recent- 
ly been established in Albany, N. Y. 


Miss Rye took out from England 113 chil- 
dren to Canada in the Allan steamer, “Prus- 
sian,” which sailed last week for Quebec. 

Mrs. L. Watson, who is described as a 


young widow, intelligent and smart, has been 
elected Supervisor of Schools in Pittston, N. 
H. 


a 











The celebrated writer, Guizot, is confined to 
his bed, but dictates to his daughter, who acts 
as his amanuensis, sometimes for eight or ten 


The late Queen of Sweden wrote half a 
dozen volumes of novels and traveling sketch- 
es, besides a number of poems, which were 





. Me world except Baroness Burdett-Coutts. - 
She says she has established her rights in the’ 
courts, and now she is 89INZ to work to im- 


prove the condition of wymen by establishing 


.| schools and colles*s, in which women are to 


be taught the same branches that men’are. 
Her plan is to endow a college with primary 
schools. 

Michigan has made another stride in ciy- 
ilization and equal rights. The new City 
Hall in Detroit is to contain the Circuit Court, 
and Judge Patchin, the incumbent, recogniz- 
ing the fact that women vote in Michigan, 
and are graduated from its State law-sckool, 
recognizes their right also to attend the sit- 
tings in his court. He has accordingly had 
proper provision made for their comfort in 
the newly completed court-room, and signified 
his willingness that they should attend the 
sessions at pleasure. It is no more than 


should be done in every court-room through- 
out the country. 








THE SUMMER MONTHS. 
The Summer months will soon be gone! 
Their hours are flying fast! 
Let those their flight who would not mourn 
Improve them ere they’re past. 
May those who go away from home, 
The Summer months to spend, 
Find pleasure wheresoe’er they roam, 
And each make many a friend. 
And may the Boys all have good CLovungs, 
“ “Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 





published in the poetical works of } hus- 
band. \ 


wiVhich they have bought at Gzorcr Fenno’s, 
pj Corner of Bedich and Washington street. 
\ 


\ 


. and eorrec- — 


i 
3 


POET 


i 
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Poetry, 


Just as God leads me I would go; 
I would not ask to choose my way; 
Content with what he will bestow, 
Assured he will not let me stray; 
So, as he leads, my path I make, 
And step by stepI gladly take, 
A child in him confiding. 
Just as God leads I am content, 
I rest me calmly in his hands; 
That which he has decreed and sent— 
That which his will for me commands— 
I would that he should all fulfill, 
That I should do his gracious will, 
In living or in dying. 


Just as God leads I all resign, 
I trust me to my Father’s will; 
When reason’s rays deceptive shine, 
His counsel would I yet fulfill; 
That which his love ordained as right, 
Before he brought me to the light, 
My all to him resigning. 


Just as God leads me I abide 
In faith, in hope, in suffering true; 
His strength is ever by my side— 
Can aught my hold on him undo? 
I hold me firm in patience, knowing 
That God my life is still bestowing—- 
The best in kindness sending. 


Just as God leads onward I go, 
Oft amid thorns and briars keen ; 
God does not yet his guidance show— 
But in the end it shall be seen 
How by a loving Father’s will 
Faithful and true he leads me still. 











A DREAM FROM THE ANDANTE, 
FIFTH SYMPHONY OF BEETHOVEN. 


Aleine, 
Some blessed dream 
Awakes my heart to-night. 
Through dying purples of the distant heaven 
Thy form, beloved, glimmers on my sight. 
*Mid waning glories changelessly they beam— 
Thy well-remembered eyes, for whose unfath- 
omed light 
I pine. 


My star, 
What happy sphere: 
Enshbrines thy resting soul ? 
Oh! tell me by what miracle of calm 
Thy lifted eyes forget our earthly dole. 
My broken spirit’s wailing wilt thou hear, 
While, tuneful wave on wave, eternal chorals 


roll 
Afar? 


Elate, 
Thy soul may climb 
Through God-illumined space ; 
I shiver in the darkness of my woe, 
With mocking visiuns of thy vanished face ; 
O! floating nearer from those heights sub- 
lime, 
Give to my hopeless grief one smile of earth- 
lier grace— 
I wait. 


I moan 
No more in vain, 
Still closer, blest Aleine! 

How thrills the air with overflowing song! 
White splendors streaming from theAll-Divine, 
My victor being, freed from rapture, pain, 
Soars higher to its goal, where emerald arches 

shine— 


His throne. 
Mary Betts. 


- Fliscellany, 


GELLERT. 


[From the Overland Monthly.) 

The Ardennes—the Belgian Alps—excel in 
their grand and beautiful scenery, their unri- 
valed mutton, and their splendid breed of 
dogs. It is of these latter that I intend to dis- 
course; not only from grateful memory of one 
of them, but also because, like many things 
that belong to the pastoral age, they are fast 
becoming extinct. 

The dog of the Ardennes accompanies the 
flock when it leaves the penfuld in spring, 
only to return when winter’s snow drives the 
sheep home again for shelter. Each shepherd 
possesses one or two of these dogs, according 
to the size of his flock, to act as sentinels. 
Their office is not to run about and bark, and 
keep the sheep in order, but to protect them 
from outside foes. When the herdsman has 
gathered his flock in some rich valley, these 
white, shaggy monsters crouch upon the 
ground, apparently half asleep; but now and 
then the great, sagacious eyes will open, and, 
passing over the whole of their charge, remain 
for awhile fixed on the distant horizon, as 
though they followed a train of thought which 
led them away from earth—so sadly do they 
gaze into the infinite. 

But let the mountain breeze bear to his 
ever-moving nostril the scent of the hated 
wolf, or his quick ear detect an unknown 
noise; then is the time to see one of the dpgs 
in his glory. His eyes become black tlith 
fierceness; his hair stands erect; his yy ver 




















| lip becomes wrinkled, showing a range of | 


| white, formidable teeth, while a low growl 
| alone escapes from his throat. When his keen 
faculties have detected the whereabout of his 
foe, he rushes forward with a bound that over- 
leaps all obstacles, and a bark that echoes from 
all the surrounding hills. Every dog of the 
| like breed that may be near takes up the note, 
and rushes gleaming through the brushwood 
' to join in the attack. Tender as the child- 
| hood he protects, woe to him who dare lift a 
hand on one of the little ones with whom he 
has been brought up. It is not he who buys 
him who is his master; it is he who fed him 
| when a pup, who petted and shared his pit- 
tance with him—he it is who has his love, and 
| who reciprocates his faithful affection. 

We were at Spa, the Baroness and I. I was 

desperately in love with her; consequently, as 
she was at Spa, I was there also. 
| Every one likes to describe his lady-love; so 
| I must say that mine had an abundance of 
| hair, of that peculiar color which is neither 
| brown nor blonde—a color that the sunbeams 

love to play among. Her figure was superb; 
| and her face betokened her noble blood, in its 
| finely shaped nose and chiseled mouth, full of 
| character. She could be bitter at times, not- 
| withstanding her lofty bearing, and her best 
friends shrank now and then before those 
| green-gray eyes. Nevertheless, she was ador- 
| able, and a widow. 

As for myself, I was an officer of artillery, 

in pretty easy circumstances. My father pos- 
sessed an old mansion in the Ardennes, to 
, which he was fond of retiring in the summer, 
always taking me with him till the day of his 
| death, which happened when I was eighteen; 
| since which time I had traveled somewhat, 
eventually adopting arms as my profession. 

I well remember the day she permitted me 
| to call her Adele; we had known one another 
| so long. I was very happy that day. 

The Baroness had been eight days at Spa, 
, when a whim seized her all of asudden. “My 
| dear Henri,” said she, “I want a dog; not one 
of your common lap-dogs, but a real dog of the 
| Ardennes, of pure blood.’’ 
| I knew the difficulties of complying with 
| her wish. I knew that the pure breed was 
limited to a few families; nevertheless I 
| smiled, and said, “I will try, Baroness, to sat- 
isfy your wish.” 

“Remember, that it must be perfectly white,” 
she added, alreacy certain that she had the 
dog—so well did she know her power over me 
—“white, with the exception of the star on its 
forehead, as a sign of nobility. I need not tell 
you, however, as you know the country so 
well, and better than I do, what is necessary 
to make an affectionate and faithful servant 
of him.” 

“You must love him.’’ 

“O, I'll love him; and very much, too. 
There, sir; are you satisfied ?” 

The following day I set off for the old chat- 
eau, and learned that my foster-brother was in 
the mountains with a large flock; so taking a 
guide, we mounted to one of the sources of 
the Sambre, and as we approached the camp- 
ing-place, a dog rose and came toward us, as 
if to reconnoitre, with a strange expression in 
his eyes, not entirely reassuring. 

“What a splendid animal!” I exclaimed. 

“Come here, Hector!” was called out by a 
loud voice, “Come here, good dog.” 

Hector obeyed, but not without regret, or 
completely taking his eyes off us. 

**Hollo, Nicolas, hollo!’’ cried my guide. “It 
is you we have come to see.’”’ 

“Keep back, Brenda; lie down, Hector; 
these are friends.” And the shepherd came 
forward, giving his hand to the guide. and tak- 
ing off his cap to me. “Why, as I live,’’ said 
he, “it’s M. Henri, the son of my old master! 
Oh! how glad I am to see you!” 

We sat down to lunch, for the mountain air 
had sharpened our appetite, and invited Nico- 
las to join uss The two dogs followed. Bren- 
da was a glorious dog, the mate of Hector, 
When she saw the bread on the grass she came 
and placed herself opposite us, dragging after 
her a charming little dog, that looked like a 
ball of snow, with blue eyes, and a black, glis- 
tening spot for a nose. 

“Nicolas, you must sell me that pup,” said I, 
stretching out my hand toward it. 

“For God's sake, don’t touch it, Master Hen- 
ri,” said the shepherd, seizing the little animal ; 
“the mother would tear you to pieces, For 
the time being, the pup is her very soul. You 
mustn’t look at it too much, even; for she'll 
find something suspicious in that. Come here, 
my pet,” said he, giving her a morsel of bread. 
“Come here, eat this like a lady, and lie 
down.”’ 

The great creature stretched herself by the 
side of the shepherd, and pulled her young one 
toward her. Hectur, on the other hand, less 
troubled with the cares of paternity, ate from 
everybody ; indeed, I fancied ut last that he touk 

a liking to me, on account of the big pieces I 
handed him. 

“You must sell me that pup,” said I, with- 
out looking at it. 

“You should have come sooner, Master Hen- 
ri, the pup is sold.” 

“But Ican’t let it be sold. It doesn’t snit 
me at all.” 

“Nor me, neither; for I would much prefer 
that it were with you than with the person who 
will take him away,” 











“Who is that person ?” 

“Who? Why, an Englishman. It’s always 
the English who buy our dogs. More’s the 
pity, because, liking them after their own fash- 
ion, they bring them up so badly and feed them 
so well, that our poor dogs always die.” 

“Then you have no right to sell it.” 

“Indeed I have, for I have promised.” 

“Say that the dog is dead—” 

“Fie, Master Henri! You would not have 
me tella lie. You know that brings ill luck to 
the flock; the dogs lose their scent, and the 
wolves get into the fold. Once for all I assure 
you thatthe dog is promised to the English- 
man; anda thing promised is a thing done.” 

“What does he give for him ?” 

“A hundred francs. He was wild to have 
him; and if he had not been so afraid of Bren- 
da I believe he would have stayed till it was 
weaned, for fear we should change it.” 

“I will give you three hundred francs,” said 
I, knowing how hard it would be to find anoth- 
er. 

“Neither gold nor silver shall tempt me, 
Master Henri. I would much rather that you 
had it, for you know how to bring them up. 
However, I have promised, and will not go 
back from my word.” 

“Very well,” said my guide. “You may de- 
pend upon it that as soon as I get down to the 
village, I'll tell Brindette how foolish you have 
been. Three hundred francs! Why, it’s a for- 
tune that you refuse, and I know very well 
how she will pout—” 

‘*Brindette, in my place, would do as I have 
done.” 

Was any man more unfortunate than myself? 
Adéle had said, “I will havea dog,” and this 
shepherd says, “You shall not;” and of course 
it was of no use going to see that Englishman, 
for his countrymen, when they have got an 
idea into their heads, cling to it so obstinately 
that heaven and earth, not to mention the 
other place, won’t drive it out. 

My guide was as smart as his calling of half- 
muleteer, half-poacher, could make him; and 
as we went down to the village, he said: 
“Don’t give it up, sir. 1f you are not afraid of 
waking up a pretty girl, I think we have some 
chance of winning.” In asbort time we rap- 
ped on the shutters of a small house near the 
church. 

“Who's there?’ asked a fresh, young voice. 

“Open the door, Brindet I bring you a 
traveler who has just come from the moun- 
tains; we have seen Nicolas.’’ 

“Enter, Messieurs,” said a buxom girl, who 
had flung on a short, woolen petticoat, and 
slipped her feet into her sabots. 

We entered; and the guide, who seemed 
quite at home, did the honors of the house, and 
the girl put on a shawl to hide her soiid brown 
shoulders. 

“Is Nicolas well ?”’ 

“TI should think so,” replied my guide; “stu- 
pid fools are never sick.’’ 

“What’s he done to you,” said she, coming 
up to the speaker, “that you should call him 
names ?”’ 

“What has he done to me, my child? Nay, 
it’s to you, and somewhat to himself, I should 
think.” 

“Well, what is it? I hate guessing;’’ and 
the sunburnt girl stood before the guide, with 
her naked legs firmly planted, and the upper 
part of her body wrapped in her red shawl, 
which covered her head like a hood. 

“He refused to sell Brenda’s pup.” 

“And was it to tell me that, that you woke 
me up in the middle of the night? You need 
hardly have given yourself the trouble; for the 
bargain was made ten days ago—and a good 
bargain too.’’ ‘ 

“I should have thought that you knew bet- 
ter than that,” continued the guide, after mo- 
tioning me to bequiet. “I know all about the 
bargain with the Englishman for a hundred 
francs. And you call that a good bargain, 
when you can have three hundred.” 

“QO, my goodness! Three hundred francs 
for Brenda’s little dog ?” 

“Every centime of it, my child.’’ 

“What a pity—what a pity that he engaged 
to sell it!” said she, sitting down at the end 
of the bench, with a look of vexation. “But 
it’s too late now; he has promised, and that’s 
enough. He is as obstinate as one of his 
mules.” 

“Well, but why don’t you go and sell it ?” 

The girl’s face brightened; whereupon 1 
spoke: “As I don’t want a pretty girl like you 
to g” all the way up the mountain for nothing, 
I will put another hundred francs in your 
money-box.” 

Brindette jumped up at my words, and 
cried: “It’s abargain! Gellertisyours. You 
shall have him to-morrow.”’ 

“But what will Nicolas say ?” 


Her attitude at this question was splendid. 
Her hands were firmly planted on her hips, 
and her eyes flashed fire, as she said, “If 1 
were to tell Brenda to tear him to pieces, she 
would doit; and I am no more afraid of Bren- 
da than of him,” 


Early the fullowing morning, a servant came 
to tell me that a young country girl wanted 
to see me immediately. I did not require call- 
ing twice; aud slipping on some clothes, went 
down and found Brindette. She opened her 
shawl, and there I saw rolled up Monsieur 
Gellert. I suetched out my hand to take him, 





but although he had not yet got a tooth, he 
flew at me as his mother would have done. 
I said to the girl, “Wait till I’m dressed; and 
then you must come with me to Spa.” 

“Very well, M. Henri. Only you must not 
let them change hisname. I named him, and 
it’s unlucky to give another.’ 

So we set off; and early as it was, I an- 
nounced myself to the Baroness, answering 
her surprised look by saying, “I’ve got the 
dog.” 

“O, what a dear, good creature you are; 
bring him in at once.” 

So I brought in Brindette, who appeared as 
much at her ease as if she had lived there all 
her life. Stooping down, she threw the little 
dog right into the Baroness’ lap. 

Gellert showed his red jaws, lifting a wicked 
upper lip. Adéle had arose in herhand, with 
which she gave him a blow on the nose, say- 
ing, in a severe tone, “‘Fie, sir !—what does that 
mean?” Then she took him up in her arms, 
and looking into his eyes for a second, kissed 
him as though she were crazy. 

“Ah, I see!” said Brindette. “You know 
how to manage them: first subdue, and then 
caress.” 

The Baroness was flattered by the moun- 
tain-girl’s compliment, and looked at her at- 
tentively. 

“You've been crying. Come and sit down, 
and tell me why. Has your sweetheart been 
rude to you ?”’ 

“No, Madame; it is I who have made him 
sad.”’ 

“And you cry for that, you silly girl!’ said 
the Baroness, who seemed to ignore my pres- 
ence. 

“But, since I love him, Madame!” 

“Well, if you do, red eyes don’t look well. 
Come into my room and I'll give you a pres- 


ent.” 
In a quarter of an hour they reappeared. 


Brindette had a chain round her neck, and a 
ring on her finger, with a parcel of silks and 
laces, enough to make her the envy of the 
whole village. I could see no trace of the 
previous sorrow. 

“Bid good-bye to Gellert before you go 
away,” said the Baroness. She stooped down 
and kissed the dog, and I saw her off, on her 
way back to the mountains. 

From that day forth Gellert had a position 
in life. He never left his mistress. Atdinner 
he made a table-cloth of one of her flounces, 
whereon he ate his bread and milk with a 
philosophic disregard of stains, growling at 
the lady’s-maid whenever she tried to stop him 
in his mischievous tricks. 

And so by degrees Gellert grew up to be a 
big dog. He accompanied his mistress to the 
capital, made one in her numerous country ex- 
cursions, and eventually was, conjointly with 
her maid, seriously consulted as to where they 
should go for the summer. “Do you know,” 
said she, all of a sudden, “I should like to go 
up to the mountains where this dog came 
from?” So she sent for me to ask my advice, 
and I, who seconded the idea, was delighted at 
being asked to be her escort; for she said, 
“You know the country so well, Henri; be- 
sides, I expect you to do the honors of your 
old house out there.” 

It was very easy to get Gellert down to the 
railroad station, but to get him into one of the 
dog-boxes was impossible. He rolled on the 
ground, bit at the porters, laid hold of the 
Baroness’ dress, and, in short, behaved so bad- 
ly that I saw there was only gne thing to be 
done; so slipping a five-franc piece into the 
porter’s hand, I went toacarriage where there 
were only two gentlemen, smoking, and, stat- 
ing my case, demanded permission for the en- 
trée of the Baroness and her dog. It was giv- 
en at once, and I ran back just in time to bun- 
dle mistress and dog, maid-servant and parcels, 
into the carriage, and jump in after them. 

During the trip the Baroness kept saying: 
“Ah, Henri! what should we have done with- 
out you? Gellert would have been strangled 
or suffocated, or died of mortification, at being 
separated from me;” and I found that I had 
gained a step in her affection. At last we 
stopped at a small town in the heart of the 
Ardennes, and proposed making excursions to 
all the points of interest in the neighborhood. 
First of all, the Baroness insisted upon going 
to Gellert’s birthplace; so, after a day’s rest 
and preparation, we set out. 

The fashionable woman of the city was 
metamorphosed. Clad in a short, striped, 
woolen petticoat without crinoline, and the 
leg encased in thick stockings ending in stout 
shoes, her beautiful figure in a kind of hunt- 
ing-jacket, with a broad-brimmed hat on her 
head, and an iron-shod staff in her hand—be- 
hold the most refined lady of the salons of 
Brussels or Paris! Here, no child of the 
mountain had a freer action or asurer step. 

It was magnificent weather when we set off; 
and Adéle never appeared more charming. 
True to her woman’s nature, she had stuffed 
my pockets full of all sorts of necessaries, such 
as smelling-salts, a fan, a small knife.to cut 
flowers and plants, a small pair of scissors— 
fur she might break a finger-nail—a flacon of 
perfume, ete., etc. 

We retained our old friend, the guide, who 
was enchanted with Madame, and devoted 
himself to her service in those thousand-and- 
one little attentions that need not be bestowed, 
yet are so gratefully received; so they got to 





be great friends at once. Adéle made noscru- 
ples at clinging to his arm, and almost round 
his neck at difficult places, simply saying, 
“Thanks, good friend.” When we sat down 


under the great trees to lunch, the guide and _ 


myself sat opposite, each anxious to serve 
her; and Gellert seemed to comprehend the 
situation, and was as happy as any one of us. 

In good time we arrived at Nicolas’ flock; 
and as I came forward, he approached, say- 
ing, “Good-day, Master Henri; good-lay, my 
lady.” Ilooked around for Hector, but did not 
see him. I looked to the guide, who said, “O, 
it’s very likely he is out on a hunt with Bren- 
da.” While he was speaking, Nicolas ut- 
tered an exclamation, “By the soul of my 
father, that is Gellert—that is the son of Bren- 
da,” as he caught sight of the great, handsome 
dog, that had his muzzle half hidden in the 
hands of his mistress. 

The shepherd’s emotion was so great that he 
had to lean against a tree, passing the sleeve 
of his blouse over his eyes. At last, without 
asking whether the dog was savage or not, he 
took him by his long, shaggy neck, held up his 
head, looking him full in the face, and began 
speaking to him in the patois of his country, 
which we could not understand, but felt sure 
were words of affection. Gellert seemed to 
know his old master intuitively; he appeared 
to smell the trace of Brenda hanging about his 
clothes—the smell of one of his race—conse- 
quently he covered him with caresses, so that 
Adle got quite jealous. 

“Yes, yes,” said he at length, in French; 
“you are a grand old dog, and I hope that you 
will have a better. fate than those I loved so 
much.”’ 

So I saw that there was something wrong, 
and looked around. 

“Yes, I see you are looking for them; but 
the pretty lady has not heard about them, and 
so I didn’t like to talk of them before her.” 

“Yes, indeed, I do know of them, for M. 
Henri has often spoken about them; and' the 
object of my visit was to see you and thém— 
to tell you the truth, to see them more than 


ou.”’ , 
“Alas, Madame! nobody will ever see my 


old friends. It’s a sad story. Hector was al- 
ways so suspicious, ever wanting to see 
what was going on a league from the flock; 
and when he didn’t like other people, he 
would show his teeth; and yet, for all that, he 
wasn’t savage, and if they let him go his way 
he would let others go theirs. However, one 
night, Brenda and myself heard a rifle-shot. 
She was on guard in an instant. I thought I 
heard a cry, and the old dog disappeared. I 
shut up the flock and whistled for the dogs, 
but no answer came. At break of day I set 
forth, and Brenda came to meet me. I could 
not mistake her signs, and followed. Alas, 
Master Henri! alas, Madame! there lay the 
noble old hound, with a gunshot wound 
through his body. Brendasat by his side, and 
sent forth a wailing note, that seemed to be 
taken up by every hill that surrounded us. 
Poor Hector!—we both loved him so much. 
‘Seek? said I to the dog, pressing her muzzle 
lightly on the trace of a foot that I noticed in 
the fresh earth. ‘Shake him! shake him! I 
cried, furiously; for if I had caught the villain 
I should have murdered him, even without 
the assistance of Brenda. The poor dog un- 
derstood me, I was sure. I carried the car- 
cass home, and buried it. 

“For two days Brenda sat un a small hill 
that overlooked the entrance to the valley. 
At length a dark speck was seen moving along 
that road, which appears like a small thread as 
seen from hence. Brenda was down the val- 
ley as swift as a mountain torrent, but with- 
out its roar; only twice before she started she 
looked earnestly into the distance, each time 
lashing her sides with her bushy tail. In a 
short time she had seized a man from Sante 
Menehould by the throat. I knew him; he 
was not a good chafacter, and was known as 
a poacher. I ran as fast as I could, leaving the 
flock to take care of themselves; but before I 
could arrive the man was on the ground, sav- 
agely torn. Two tourists, attracted by his 
cries, were on the spot, one of whom immedi- 
ately drew his hunting knife, and plunged it 
into Brenda’s heart. She never relaxed her 
hold of the murderer of Hector until [ came 
up, when, with a look that spoke to my heart, 
she seemed to resign him to me, and lay down 
to die. I dashed her blood in the face of the 
tourists. It was all the revenge I dared take; 
for they acted under the idea that the dog was 
mad. They understood my sorrow and anger 
as I said: ‘This knife-thrust will bring you 
misfortune. You will never kiss your mother 
on her death ved, nor receive your father’s 
blessing. This miserable creature, whose life 
you saved, killed her mate the other day, and 
you thought her mad in consequence; but 
your knife-thrust will fullow you through life. 

“And so I carried her up here. I went to 
the tops of the hills to get snow for her, for 
she could not go herself; but it was of no use. 
One day she dragged herself to the spot where 
Hector lay buried, and stretching herse!f 2: 
full length with a low moaning, all was over. ? 

At this moment Ge!lert gave out a terrible 
note. 

“Is that wolves ?”’ cried Adele. 

“No, Madame; Brenda always did so when 
Brindette came.” 

Again Gellert gave tongue, and Nicolas 
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said: “I could almost swear that was Brenda’s 
voice.” 

Gellert sniffed the air with dilated nostrils, 
while his great tail was lashing to and fro. 
At that moment an enormous hound came 
bounding toward us, and we were so occupied 
with looking at him that we did not notice 
Brindette, who, taking her betrothed’s fore- 
head, kissed it in the way that all do in that 
country when they really love. “Don’t say a 
word; I know all aboutit. Where are they?” 
Nicolas pointed to a corner of his hut. Brin- 
dette went there, knelt down and kissed the 
ground ; then she came and welcomed us, after 
which, turning to Nicolas, she said,“Go and 
get me some milk, for I am thirsty”’ When 
he was gone, she continued: “I see by your 
countenances that you know all. Ab, Mad- 
ame! we don’t talk very well, but what we 
feel here |with ber hand on her heart] is so 
strong that we are cast down, like my be- 
trothed.” 

“And yet you have been eight days without 
coming to see him,” said the guide. 

“Don’t talk of what you don’t understand, 
young man. It is a long travel to my father’s 
pastures, and I have been there since the mis- 
fortune.” 

The guide looked at her and then at the 
great dog which was racing over the sward with 
Gellert, and slapping Brindette on the back 
said, “Well, you are a brave girl!” 

“You would not have me come whimpering 
here with my hands empty? So I went and 
got her sister Maida.” 

At this moment Nicolas returned, and 
Brindette giving a peculiar whistle, Maida 
came bounding to her feet. 

“This is your master,” said she to the dog, 
making her smell the shepherd’s hand. 

“It’s time we returned,” said our guide, “be- 
fore the deep shadows fall.” 

“Go along first; I’ll follow you soon,” said 
the young girl. 

“I should think so, Ma’amselle Bonne-jam- 
be,” said the guide, laughing; “we can go 
along at full speed, but you will overtake us.” 

“Not so fast as you think;” and she show- 
ed, without letting Nicolas see them, her 
feet swollen with walking, and her delicate 
ankles, distorted with fatigue. 

The Baroness led the way, gathering wild 
flowers. “O, we must return here!” said she, 
loading me with her first bouquet. I looked 
at her, and saw that she was touched with 
what had passed. She had brought away 
from that simple sheepfold many subjects for a 
woman of the world to reflect upon. I also 
noticed that she wanted to be alone; so I let 
her go a little way ahead, without losing sight 
of her. After a time her sad step ended, and 
she began to run to right and left, scrambling 
about the banks and ravines, with Gellert ever 
at her heels. I thought as I looked at her, 
that women had steel springs in the place of 
nerves, when all of a sudden I saw the earth 
give way under her feet, and she disappeared. 
We were too far off to help, so giving a great 
cry the guide and myself rushed forward. But 
Gellert was there, and as his mistress felt her- 
self sinking over the precipice she clutched him 
convulsively round the neck, and feeling his 
collar, held on to that; and there she hung 
with eternity below her. 

The brave dog’ comprehended the danger, 
and planted his strong forelegs and claws into 
the earth; but he felt the grasp of Adéle 
gradually grow lighter, as well as his collar 
slip; and atthe moment when she would have 
gone forever, he opened his great mouth and 
seized his mistress by the arm. It was no 
longer a question of remaining still. The 
faithful creature felt the blood of his mistress 


’ flowing over his lips; so gradually he drew her 


back and back, always holding fast, until his 
precious burden was once more on the firm 
earth. He alone had saved Adele; for, fast as 
we ran, the seconds that had elapsed could not 
have sufiiced to reach her. 

I took her in my arms like a child, and car- 
ried her to the shadow of a tree, while the 
guide went for water. Then I took out the 
flacons she had loaded me with in the morn- 
ing, little thinking that they would be found to 
be so useful, and washed her temples, while 
poor Gellert gently licked her hands and face. 

At last she opened her eyes, and turning 
them from me to her preserver, said faintly, 
“O,I am so relieved; I have had a dreadful 
dream.” Then suddenly, “But I suffer very 
much in this arm.” The guide arrived at this 
moment; and we endeavored to cut the sleeve 
of her dress to get at the wound, but she was 
so unaccustomed to suffer, that during our at- 
tempt she fainted. 

“We must go back to Nicolas’ hut,” said the 
guide. “How fortunate that Brindette is 
there; she is so good a nurse,” 

I took her in my arms—I did not know that I 
was so strong—and ran up the mountain with 
her, stopping for a moment to mvisten her lips 
with a little water, and to take breath. We 
found Brindette just: starting to overtake us. 
In a minute she had a bed made, with our 
cloaks and her shawl for a coverlet, in which 
we placed our suffering fellow-tzaveler. 

“Monsieur Henri, without ordering you, 
please gu to that side of the bed, and keep ap- 
plying your smelling-salts, so that she does not 
faint. You, Nicolas, keep upa supply of fresh 
water, and don’t be afraid of bringing too much. 
You, my townsman”—to the guide—“take my 


scissors and cut this linen in strips as wide as | 
my hand.” 

It was necessary to cut the dress, and take 
the pieces that stuck in the wound careful- 
ly away; but the girl had a hand so soft 
and light, at the same time so rapid, that 
in a short while the poor arm was exposed. 
It was horribly bruised, and in some parts bad- 
ly lacerated. 

“Now, Gellert, it’s your turn,’’ said Brin- | 
dette, after she had thoroughly washed the 
arm with icy-cold water; “lick away well at 
this arm; it must bleed more yet.” 

The dog understood, and came; but he was 
so afraid of hurting his mistress, that he did 
but caress her arm gently with his long, supple 
tongue. 

“Ah! you have remained strong in frame 
and strong of heart, my dog,” said the girl; 
“but now you are of no use. Go along. 
Come here, Maida!”—and at her call the oth- 
er came bounding to herside. Imadea move- 
ment of terror. 

“On my word,” said Brindette, much offend- 
ed, “you are the last that should distrust the 
dogs of our breed. You have been changed 
by town life, Master Henri.” 

Maida, by this time, was licking the poor, 
wounded arm so energetically that it bled pro- 
fusely. 

“That’s right; go on, gc on,” said the girl, 
encouraging the dog. “Once more, that’s right; 
that’s enough, old dog.’ 

The moment that Maida heard the order to 
stop, she ran tothe water, and, poking her 
muzzle in, washed her face and mouth, snuf- 
fling through her nose in order to get rid of the 
least trace of human blood, and then returned 
to place herself side by side with Gellert, at the 
foot of the bed. 

For eight days we stayed there. Nicolas 
sought herbs and simples under the direction 
of Brindette. At one time, when I wished to 
send for a doctor, she said: ‘‘Master Henri, I 
love this lady as well as youdo. If you send 
for a doctor, the first thing he will do will be 
to transport her from this pure, bracing atmos- 
phere; then he will take off her bandages, and 
after that cut off herarm. Trust in me. I 
can cure her; but if you send for a doctor, she 


is lost.” 
The news of the accident had spread far 


and wide; so that about a month after, when 
we descended to Chaudfontaine, there was 
welcome from many friends of the Baroness, 
who had come from a distance, and a perfect 
ovation for Gellert. 

Adéle would not lose sight of Brindette; 
and begged her to stay at the hotel until she 
got perfectly cured. I paid daily visits; and at 
length, the fever having completely passed 
away, the Baroness was able to take her drives, 
when she was surrounded by a host of her ad- 
mirers, all of whom urged her to make her 
choice of a future husband. One day, after 
she had suffered from a relapse, and her only 
companions during the morning had been 
Brindette and her attached Gellert, she was 
sitting in the veranda, when the question 
arose asto putting on Gellert’s collar; but it 
was nowhere to be found. Brindette was 
consulted, but she declared that the dog had 
no collar when he came down from the moun- 
tain. The Baroness shuddered, as she said: 
“I half remember it slipping from his neck at 
the moment when he seized my arm. Be as- 
sured it is at the foot of the precipice. I must 
get another,” said she, after a short silence; 
“but to-day I shall not go out.”’ 

Surrounded that evening by the numbers 
who sighed for her hand, one of them com- 
plained that she had been so little visible out 
of doors lately. 

“A simple accident was the reason,” replied 
she. “My dog has no collar; and as he is not 
particularly good-tempered with everybody, I 
did not like him to go out without one.” 

“A dog-collar! Well, can’t that be offered, 
like a bouquet or a book?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Will you, then, allow me to present him 
with one worthy of his beauty ?” 

A mischievous look came into the Baroness’ 
eyes, as she replied, “Very well; but on ore 
condition.” 

“Any condition you may impose is accepted 
beforehand.”’ 

“Tt is, that I shall establish a competition 
among all my friends for Gellert’s collar.” 

Every one said that it was an excellent idea ; 
and the collarless Gellert received, on a sud- 
den, almost as much attention as his mistress. 

“Be it perfectly understood, gentlemen, that 
out of all these offerings I shall only accept 
one, and that is the collar which one of you, 
gentlemen, can himself fasten round my dog’s 
neck; for as I grant the highest amount of 
perceptive intelligence to my dog, he.whom 
he accepts as his friend becomes mine.” 

“But you rust give us at least a week,” 
said one of her suitors, “to find a proper col- 
las.” 

“As you will,” said she. 

I left early that evening, not in the best of 
humors; for Idid not altogether admire this 
mode of choosing a “friend.” The number of 
admirers that flocked around her annoyed 
me to that extent that I was glad to be alone. 
During the week I was twenty times on the 
point of going away, and as many times I gave 





lar, Nicolas walked into my room. I was so 
glad to see the good fellow, who brought back 
the recollection of pleasant days, that I shook 
him warmly by the hand. 

“Don’t be astonished to see me here, Mas- 
ter Henri; our old friend, the guide, has turn- 
ed shepherd for one day in my place, on ac- 
count of two words that I have to say.” 

“If you only knew how glad I am to see 
you!” said I. 

“I feel you are, Master Henri; and I don't | 
know how it is, but, on my word, Brindette 


|; and I love no one so much as you and my 


lady. It is, perhaps, because,” said he tim- 
idly, “lovers understand one another better 
than anybody else. Don’t be angry with me 
for saying so; don’t be afraid, Master Henri, 
for women don’t like cowards; don’t fear. 
Gellert is a child of the mountain, and won’t 
allow himself to be muzzled by a city fop. 
Trust him for that; it will do me good to see 
them; for I sha’n’t go back till to-morrow. 
The guide will keep watch for me.’ 

“You must stop and breakfast with me, 
Nicolas ;” for I wanted to keep him as long 
with me as I could. By his side, I felt that 
some one loved me; that some one was about 
me, and backed me up. I had aman from 
my own district—or, as the Scotch say, one of 
my clan—with me. 

“Brindette told me to come to you. Of 
course I had no idea to eat anywhere else. It 
mustn’t be thought that when I come down 
from the mountains, I should go and break 
bread with any but Master Henri. No, no; I 
wouldn’t insult you so much.” 

We talked of the hills, and our stay among 
them; of the place where the Baroness had 
fallen; in short, he engaged my attention so 
thoroughly that the time passed along with- 
out my noticing it. 

“Won't it soon be time to go and visit the 
lady ?”” asked he, for he had a great desire to 
see Brindette. I looked at my watch, and the 
hour was close at hand. 

On entering the room, I was so nervous 
that I am sure it showed itself in my face, for 
Nicolas pressed my arm, saying, in a whisper: 
“How’s this, Master Henri? Are we more 
Count than mountaineer to-day? It mustn’t 
be so now, for the moment has arrived.” 

I hadn’t told all to my friend, the shepherd. 
I felt half-crazy, and longed to strangle all the 
men that were there by her side, all thinking 
that they had a right to make love to her. I 
was as jealous and blood-thirsty as a devil. 
There they all were; not one missing. 

Adéle was sitting in a corner, and they were 
grouped in a semicircle about her; neverthe- 
less, it struck me that she was less gay than 
ordinarily, and her lips were pale. 

‘*Well,’”’ said she, as I entered, “the whole 
world seems determined that I shall marry; 
and to-day I will make my choice.” 

I adored her, but at that moment I longed 
to kill her. I don’t know what she saw in my 
eyes, but as she caught them, she turned away 
her head. 

There were dog-collars of all sorts and 
shapes, most of them absurdly beautiful. For 
my part I had felt it unworthy of myself, un- 
worthy of my love, to enter the lists; and I 
sat down with empty hands in another corner 
of the salon, decided on nothing, but ready 
for anything. 

Adéle rang the bell. It struck me that her 
hand trembled, but it might have been that 
the blood which coursed through my temples 
dazzled my eyes. 

“Send Gellert here,’’ was the order. 

The folding-doors opened, and he entered. 
He came in somewhat mistrustfully, with his 
ears thrown back, and his brow bent, going 
straight up to his mistress. He jumped on 
the lounge by her side, and they gave him su- 
gar and cakes, and made everything of him; 
but he never relaxed that look of something 
going on wrong, and ever kept his ears back. 

Seeing him munching the good things so 
contentedly, one of the gentlemen grew bold, 
and, with his collar in one hand, he stretched 
out the other to the dog’s head. Gellert’s 
stomach was easy of attack, but no further, 
as he let him know; for he gave an awful 
growl, showing at the same time a range of 
sharp teeth. 

The candidate retired, having given one 
look at the means of defense possessed by the 
dog; and another hot-brained, brave young 
fellow, whom I knew and liked, took his place, 
saying: “I don’t see why we should be afraid 
of mere threat. Come here, good old fellow ; 
come, good dog.” All this while it was he who 
was approaching; for the dog obeyed no one 
but his mistress. The young man unbuckled 
his collar, and tried to pass it round the dog’s 
neck. I had only just time to spring forward. 
Gellert had him by the throat, so completely, 
that he must have tasted the experience of 
being strangled. Instinctively I came to his 
aid, and by main force made the dog loose his 


hold. 
The young man was more frightened than 


burt, but did not desire another trial; in fact, 
every one agreed that the dog was unap~ 
proachable, and hid their ccllars. Meanwhile 
Gellert, who was roused, began to roll his 
eyes round among the company and move his 
tail in a manner I knew well the result of; so 
I held him fast to my side, and, without think- 





orders to unpack my things. The morning of 





the day appointed for the trial of Gellert’s col- 


ing of it, had made acollar of my two arms 
round his neck. 





At this moment Brindette appeared at the | 
door of the drawing-room, holding something 
ugly in her hand, which would have been | 
shamed by the side of the costly ornaments | 
that had been offered to Gellert. “Here, Mas- | 
ter Henri; put this on the good dog. Your | 
arms have something else to do than to hold 
him.” 

I took it from her. It was Gellert’s collar— | 
his own old collar—which he had lost the day | 
he saved his mistress, I seized the modest lea- 
thern strap—which-had not gained in appear- 
ance by lying hidden for a month in the moun- 
tains—and buckled it firmly round the dog’s 
neck, while he rabbed his black nose against 
my legs. 

“I give you nothing, old boy,’’ said I; “I 
only restore that which you lost on a day that 
I shall never forget.” 

“Now then, Gellert, come and thank your 
master,” said the Baroness, rising and giving 
me her hand. “Gentlemen,” said she, with a 
graceful bow to the assembly,“I hope that 
you will honor the Count and myself by at- 
tending our wedding; for, believe me, no one 
shall put the collar on me but himself.” 


HUMOROUS. 


A lady said that before she was married her 
husband was a riddle to her, but now he was 
acrostic (cross stick). 


A cotemporary says of a very prominent 
military General, that “his sword was never 
drawn but once—and then in raffle.” 


“Good morning, Smith; you look sleepy.” 
“Yes,” replied Smith, “I was up all night.” 
“Up! where?” “Up stairs in bed.” 


“What kind of pens do you sell here, mis- 
ter?” asked a boy of astationer. ‘*We keep 
all kinds, you young vagabond,” was the rude 
reply. “Oh, you do, do you? Well, then, I'll 
take ten cents’ worth of pig pens.” 


A young fellow, the son ofan eminent danc- 
ing master, applying to a friend as to what 
trade or profession it would be best for him to 
pursue, was answered: “I think you cannot 
do better than follow the steps of your father.” 


A little girl in Portland was reading the par- 
able of the wise and foolish virgins, when she 
suddenly paused. “Well, what did they for- 

t?” asked the teacher, encouragingly. “They 
forgot their kerosene,” responded Miss Five- 
year-old. 


“That you believe you have a call to preach 
is all ef well so far as it goes,” said an old 
doctor of divinity to a theological student; 
“but,” he added, ‘“‘we must wait and see 
whether the people think they have a call to 
hear you.” 


A rogue was once begging oy on pre- 
tense of being dumb. A lady having asked 
him, with equal wey een A how long he had 
been dumb, he was thrown off bis guard, and 
replied: “From birth, madam.” “Poor fel- 
low!” said the lady, and gave him a shilling. 


A sly old deacon, wishing to give his pastor 
a hint to put more juice into his sermons, said 
to him one day, “I must get a seat nearer the 
pulpit. By the time your words reach my 
ears, the poople in front of me have so taken 
the pith out of them that they are as dry as 
dish-water. 


“What are you about, my dear?” said his 
grandmother to a little boy, who was sidling 
about the room, and casting furtive glances at 
a —— who was paying a visit. “I am 
trying, grandma, to steal papa’s hat out of the 
room without letting the aa see it, for 
papa wants him to think he’s out.” 


A young man, who carriéd a collection-plate 
after the service, before starting put his hand 
in his pocket, and put, as he supposed, a shil- 
ling into the plate, aud then passed it round 
among the congregation, which included many 
young and pretty girls. The girls, as they look- 
ed at the plate, all seemed astonished and 
amused; and the man, taking a glance at the 
plate, found that instead of a shilling he had 
put a conversation lozenge on the plate, with 
the words, “Will you marry me ?” staring every- 
body in the face. 


WwW. F. STONE, 
DENTIST, 
Neo. 25 Winter Street, Boston. 
May 20. Over Chandler’s, room No. 10. 3m 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 
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No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?” 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.’ Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 


No.7. JOHN WOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.’’ 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 

For sale at the office of the 

Woman’s Journal, 

3 Tremont Place, Bosten, 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

(GF Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL'S late admirable 
work, “Taz SussEcTION OF WomEN.”” 25 cents, or 

3) cents by mail. Feb. 18. 





THE WEED 


Family Favorite 
SEWING MACHINE, 





For Simpticity, Doranitity, and Errecrivensss, 
in executing LicuT and ugAvy work, is not equaled 
by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stitch, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 
change of tension. 

Makes little noise. Runs very easily, and with great 
speed: 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 
THAN ANY OTHER. 


Can be bought and payments made in 


‘Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town in New England. 60 Agents. wanted 
on commission. Apply to or address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington Strees. 


Mar. 4. BOSTON. 6m 
THE 





Boulevarde Dollar Store, 


254 Washington Street. 


Tun OLpEst AND Most PorvLar DOLLAR Srors IN 


New ENGLAnp. 


We guarantee that not a single article bought at 
this store for $1.00 can be purchased elsewhere for 
from $1.00 to $10.00. At this well known establish- 
ment may always be found an elegant assortment of 
Fancy Goods, Jewelry, Silver Plated Ware, English 
and American Cutlery, Brackets, Wall Pockets, Oval 
and Rustic Picture Frames, Albums, Chromos, Steel 
Engravings, Parian Marble Busts, Ground Glass and 
Bohemian, Vases, Toilet Setts, Statuettes, Flower-Pots, 
Glass Ware, Russia Leather Pocket Books, Bill Fold- 
ers, Double Lens Stereoscopes, Stereoscopic Views of 
Foreign and American Scenery, Cigar Cases and hold 
ers, Genuine Meerschaum Pipes in Cases. 


A large assortment of Silk Fans in Ivory and San- 
dal Wood Frames, Ladies’ Two Buttoned Kid Gloves 
of superior quality, and thousands of articles which 
are usually sold at enormous profits in other stores, 
can here be procured for $1.00. 

We offer unsurpassed inducements to Merchants, 
as our facilities for importing are such as to enable 


us to offer immense bargains. 


BOULEVARDE DOLLAR STORE, 


June 3. 254 Washington St.j 4t 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1871. 





Woman's Journal. 








PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! ! 

The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 
for this JovRNAt in the past. It isread by thousands 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so cireumstanced that they do not need any 


compensation. The cause is dear to them and they — 


will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JovrNaL. It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the WomaAn’s JouRNAL, we offer the following 
splendid premiums! 


EXTRA SILVER PLATED WARE! 


For one new cash subscriber, we will give either of 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, June 24, 1871. | 
. a =| WOMAN 





FOURTH OF JULY. 








THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SUFFRAGE 


ASSOCIATION 


MASS MEETING 


FRAMINGHAM 


ON THE FOURTH OF JULY NEXT, ATIIA. M. 


| Arrangements for reduced fares have been 
_made with the Boston and Albany Railroad 
Company for excursion tickets, including ad- 


mission, to Harmony Grove, and return, as 
' follows :— 

1 Adults. Children under 12. 
| From Boston, 85 40 

| “ Brighton, .60 30 


the following articles :— “. Newton, 3D ‘30 
1 Extra Silver Plated Plain Dessert Spoon. “ W. Newton, .50 ‘25 
oo. © er Soot “ Grantville, .50 25 
Ee “ Tipped Salt Spoons. “ Wellesley, .50 25 
o ” “ Mustard Spoon. “ Natick, 40 20 
. * ” ” Pickle Fork. “  Saxonville, .50 25 

For Two new cash subscribers, we will give either of | “ Ashland, 40 2 

the following articles :— | “  Corderville, .60 30 
1 Extra Silver Plated Gothic Dessert Spoon. | Southville, .60 BS 
1 “ “ “ Table Spoon. “ Westboro’, .75 35 
2 « “ Salt Spoons. j “ Grafton, 85 40 

2 “ “ “ Mustard Spoons. “ Worcester, .85 40 
1 “ “ “ Olive Nut Pick. : Holliston,  .50 25 
1 « ad « Tipped Gravy Ladle. | Milford, +40 3) 
For Turxe cash subscribers, we will give either of | The Boston, Clinton and Fitchburg R. R. 
the following articles :— 
6 Extra Silver Pl'd Tipped or Antique Tea Spoons, | ©®- will also carry excursionists at half fare 
: *- & 4 2 Dessert Spoons. | from Fitchburg and intermediate stations, and 
s s + by se from Mansfield and intermediate stations, to 
2 Oval Solid Handle Butter Knife. . 
1 ‘ “Oyster Ladle (medium size.) | South Framingham. 
1 « “ Oval or Gothic Pie Knife. “ 
1 Child's Knife, Fork & Spoon (in case). In addition to the regular trains leaving 
For FIVE new cash subscribers, we will give either | Boston at 8.30 and 9 A. M., an,eztra train will 
of the following articles :— leave Boston at 9.15 A. M., especially for this 
1 Dozen Double Silver Plated Dessert Spoons, | ‘eave Bo (oa 
6 «“° excursion. 


Antique Double Plated Dessert Spoons. 


¢ « “ “ Table Spoons. 
¢ * a ” “ Dessert Forks. 
6 Tipped Extra plated Table Forks. 

i Oval Beaded Cake Knife. 


1 Extra Silver Plated Breakfast Castor, 3 bottles. 
For sEVEN new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Antique Extra Silver Pl'd Table Spoons. 
‘1° “ Tipped * “ Dessert Forks. 
3 * “ # “ Table Forks. 
1 “ Oval “ Tea Knives (solid handle). 
1 Extra Silver Plated Cake Basket (medium size). 
1 “ as Dinner Castor, 6 bottles. 
"1 “ “ Chased Butter Dish. 
The above silver ware is of the best quality of plated 
goods, of the kinds mentioned, and will give entire sat- 


isfaction. 
CROQUET SETS. 
For Four new cash subscribers, we will give 1 Com- 
mon set of Croquet. 
For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give 1 extra 


good set of Croquet. 
LE CERCLE. 


For six new cash subscribers, we will give one 
polished maple set of Le Cercle. Retail price TEN 
poLtars. This is a new and popular game. 

For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give one 
extra rock maple set of Le Cercle. 


PRANG’S CHROMOS. 


For Two new cazh subscribers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 
Very pretty. 

For rour new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called “Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called “The Kid's Play-Ground,” size 11 by 17} 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For FIVE new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or ‘‘Evening,” size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give either 


chromo, “The Unconscious Sleeper’ or ‘The Baby in 


Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 


pretty. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give a 


copy of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 


For six new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-wringer. 
Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 
Address, Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Woman's JourNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


For ONE new subscriber, we will give 
Prang’s beautiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or 
the Rescue;” price $1.50. 

For Two new subscribers we will give 
Prang’s steel engraving, “Our Women Warri- 
ors,” worth $3.00. 

For TEN new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s fine new chromo, “Boyhood of Lin- 
coln,’”’ worth $15.00. 


BUSINESS LETTERS, 


All business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention.) 


Letters received to June 21st :— 

Mrs. W.T. Hazard, Fannie E. Russell, Rev. J. B. 
Harrison, Phebe K. Straub, Mrs. M. H. Van Lew, 
Mary B. F. Curtis, Marion Martin, Mrs. E. Rewey, 
Mary V. 8. Woods, 0. B. Frothingham. 
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Trains will leave Worcester for South Fram- 
| ingham at 9.25 and 9.45 A. M. 
| Return trains from South Framingham to 
Boston will leave at 4.06, 4.36 and 5.15 P. M. 
From South Framingham to Worcester, 2.33, 
3.41 and 5.15 P. M. 

Parties from west of Worcester will buy reg- 
ular tickets to Worcester and there procure 
excursion tickets to South Framingham. 

Refreshments will be for sale upon the 
grounds as usual. 

A number of distinguished speakers are 
invited, whose names will be announced next 
week. Among those who have already agreed 
to be present are WM. LLoyp GARRISON, REV. 
A. McKeown, Rev. R. B. Stratton, Lucy 
Stone, Hon. Frank W. Birp, Mary A. 
LIVERMORE, REv. Mr. St. JouN, MARGARET 
CAMPBELL, Henry B. BLACKWELL, ADA C, 
Bow es, S. S. Foster, W. 8S. Rosprnson 
(“Warrington”), Rev. JEssE H. Jonzs, and 
others. 

The occasion will be one of rare interest. 
The friends of WoMAN SUFFRAGE throughout 
New England should rally to this celebration 
as they did in former times in behalf of the 
slave. The same principlé of IMPARTIAL 
Liberty is again involved, and the rights of a 
far larger number of individuals are in question. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 
| : JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Pres. 
| Jvtia Warp Howe, Chairman Ex. Com. 

















WORTHLESS DOCTOR'S STUFF. 


| Dr.J.G, Holland, editor of Scribner’s Month- 
| ly, is the latest, and on the whole the weakest, 
person who has entered the field of letters as 
an opponent of Woman Suffrage. His con- 
tribution to the cause of ignorance and bigot- 
ry is contained in the July number of the 
Monthly, and is entitled, ‘“Three Pieces of the 
Woman Question.” To do the writer justice, 
his “pieces’’ are short, the three occupying 
scarcely a page. Everybody gains by this 
brevity. The readers of the Monthly are not 
deprived of the usual variety of prose, poetry 
and picture; and the doctor has the satisfac- 
tion of feeling, as no doubt he does feel, that 
he has administered a “settler” to the friends 
of Woman Suffrage, in the shortest possible 
space. “There,” said he to himself as he fin- 
ished his article, “if you don’t call that good 
writing and sound argument, then you don’t 
know what good writing and sound argument 
are.” 

| Passing over the first and the second “piece” 
| of Dr. Holland’s argumentation, let us come to 
| the third. Our readers will remember that 
| during the recent session of the Legislature 
| of this State, the Tax Commissioner, in reply 
| to an order of inquiry offered by Mr. Baker 
of Beverly, sent in a statement of the amount 
of taxes paid in the various cities and towns 
by women, and the valuation of the property 
on which these taxes were paid. The tax 
umounted to nearly $2,000,000, the valuation 
of property to about $132,000,000. Nobody, as 
far as we know, has cited these facts as con- 
clusive reasons why these women should vote; 








but the figures have been made use of, and 

will be again and again, as furnishing one of 
the grounds on which the claim for suffrage 
| may be strongly urged. But Dr. Holland is 
| not able to see that they amount to any- 
j thing. He admits that the fact is “an inter- 
| esting and gratifying one;”’ but contends that 
| it proves nothing. Here is his method of 
| dealing with the statistics:— 


“Well, if women are, or ever have been, 
taxed as women (which they are not, and never 
have been), if they produced this wealth, or 
won it by legitimate trade (which they did 
not); if the men who —y - it received 
their right to the ballot by or through it; if 
nine-tenths of the wealth of the State were 
not in the hands of business men whose pur- 
suits have specially fitted them to be the guar- 
dians of the wealth of the State; if the coun- 
sels of these tax-paying women could add 
wisdom to the wisdom of these men; if the 
men who produced this wealth, and bestowed 
it upon these women, did it with distrust of 
the laws enacted by men for its protection, 
and with the desire for the social and political 
revolution which Woman Suffrage would pro- 
duce, in order that it might be better protected ; 
if there were any complaint of inadequate 
posveusien to this property on account of its 

ing in the hands of women—f all or any one 
of these suppositions were based in truth—then 
some sort of a plea could be set up on Mr. 
Gleason's exhibit by those who claim the bal- 
lot for woman. As the facts are, we confess 
our inability to find in it any comfort or sup- 
port for those who seek for the revolution 
under consideration. On the contrary, we 
find that the ballot, as it stands to-day, with 
its privileges, responsibilities and limitations, 
secures to women complete protection in the 
enjoyment of revenues which are proved to 
be immense, all drawn from land and sea, by 
the hands of men whose largess testifies alike 
of their love and their muniticence.”’ 


Let us deal with these specifications singly, 
and see what they amount to:— 

I. “If women are, or ever have been, taxed 
as women, which they are not and never have 
been.” Well, neither have men ever been 
taxed as men. Men and women who are 
taxed are taxed as owners or holders of prop- 
erty. Who ever claimed or supposed that 
these women were taxed as women, any more 
than that their husbands or fathers were taxed 
asmen? The point for Dr. Holland to reply 
to is this:—The possession of property and 
the assessment of a tax on it implies in the 
possessor and tax-payer, a pecuniary interest 
in the government, and especially in the laws 
and votes which appropriate the money raised 
by taxation. Can he, or anybody, give any 
reason why a woman who pays fifty dollars 
a year into the treasury should not have as 
strong a desire and as good a right to have her 
voice and vote in the disbursing of it as the 
man who pays fifty dollars? Let him chew 
upon this and not puzzle himself with argu- 
ments which nobody has dreamed of making. 

II. “If they produced this wealth, or won it 
by legitimate trade, which they did not.’ 
How does Dr. Holland know they did not? 
We suppose, on the contrary, that the wo- 
men of Massachusetts have produced not only 
this wealth, but a very much greater amount. 
The property valued in them bears but an 
inconsiderable proportion of that which they 
have “produced.” There are but few men 
(we trust and believe, in this community) ig- 
norant or mean enough to deny totheir wives, 


| their sisters and their daughters, the credit of 


producing a very large, if not an equal propor- 
tion of the taxable wealth which they pos- 
sess. So far from this claim being true that 
all the wealth has been gained by men, it is 
preposterous. “Legitimate trade’’ of women 
has produced mauy millions of dollars, and le- 
gitimate labor has produced many wuillions 
more. If women had all the money they earn, 
the figures of the Tax Commissioners would 
show much larger sums, Hand-work or brain- 
work, the result would be the same. We ven- 
ture to say that more brain-work goes to the 
cooking of a beefsteak in many a kitchen 
than goes to the composition of half the edi- 
torial articles against Woman Suffrage in our 
monthly magazines or daily newspapers. 

III. “If the men who produced it received 
their right to the ballot by or through it.’’ 
What do they receive it “by or through”? 
Why, “by or through” what is called their 
“manhood,’’ ‘This “manhood’’ has not only 
given them the suffrage, but the property also. 
“Received their right to the ballot,” indeed! 
They never received it at all. They took it, 
hy the right of the strongest. Neither Dr. Hol- 
land nor any otber doctor, whether of law, 
medicine or divinity, can point out any deed 
of gift or sale, declaration of right from the 
Almighty or conventional agreement, in which 
all persons joined, by which men alone re- 
ceived this right. They seized it, and such 
men as Dr. Holland are simply defending the 
robbery. 

IV. “‘If nine-tenths of the wealth of the 
State were not in the hands of business men, 
whose pursuits have specially fitted them to 
be the guardians of the wealth of the State.’’ 
Dr. Holland is apparently a victim of the de- 
lusion that it is the sole business of govern- 
ment to “guard the wealth of the State;’’ and 
that, consequently, those who hold the wealth 
must also manage the government. It is 
nearly forty years since this idea was exploded, 
even here in Massachusetts, and it never had 
much of a foothold in the other States. Gov- 
ernment has to deal with other interests be- 
sides those of material prosperity. Besides, if 
this idea is to be resuscitated, let us be con- 





sistent. According to recent returns, there 





are in the State of Massachusetts over a hun- 
dred thousand voters who pay only a poll-tax, 
not having property enough to attract the at- 
tention of the assessors. Disfranchise them 
at once, and make your practice conform in 
some degree to your theory. 

V. “If the counsels of these tax-paying 
women could add wisdom to the wisdom of 
these men.’’ Why should it not? If the 
wealth of men creates special fitness for gov- 
ernment, why should not the wealth of wo- 
men? If wealth creates fitness, then the lack 
of it in the hundred thousand poll-tax paying 
voters offsets by so much the amount of fit- 
ness in the community, and one would suppose 
that an accession of fitness, even in female 
hands, would make the State and its property 
more secure. 

VI. “If the men who produced this wealth, 
and bestowed it upon these women, did it with 
distrust of the laws enacted by men for its 
protection,” etc. Dr. Holland seems to de- 
light in the repetition of the insulting and 
stupid tallacy that the men produced all this 
wealth. We have fully exposed it above. 

VII. “If there were any complaint of in- 
adequate protection to this property on ac- 
count of its being in the hands of women.’’ 
Oh, very well! This property is “adequately 
protected,” is it? Then it is protected with- 
out being represented in the Legislature, in 
Congress or the town-meeting. If this prop- 
erty is protected without representation, why 
cannot man’s property be protected without 
representation also ? And if a property-owning 
man can take care—such being his superior 
“fitness’”—of woman’s property, why cannot 
a property-owning woman be trusted to take 
care of her own property; or even the prop- 
perty of her male neighbor? And again: 
Government deals with but an inconsiderable 
portion of the property of the State, except 
by laws and institutions. The infinite details 
of business are carried on without the direct 
intervention of government, and better carried 
on when government keeps its hands off. If 
men can be trusted to spend women’s money, 
raised by taxes for the support of government, 
why not let them spend her money in all the 
other transactions of life? Why not, to carry 
out the principle, trust the man to give the wo- 
man just what he sees fit to give her, be it in 
goods or wages? To this end does the argu- 
ment lead. Argument, did wesay? Common 
sense, we crave your indulgence! Logic, we 
beg your pardon! 

Something too much of this, our readers will 
say—and we grant it. When, oh when, in the 
name of suffering humanity, are we to have 
something said on the negative of this suffrage 
question? Has the ingenuity, even, of “the 
average man’”’ become extinct? Isn’t there 
even a respectable quibble to be brought out 
against us? Are we to be forever dosed with 
such “doctor’s stuff’’ as this? 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


It is proposed to have a drinking-fountai n 
on the site of Scollay’s Building, to be sur- 
mounted by a statue of Uric. 

We notice that Mrs. Louisa Holden has 
given her lecture, “Our Humorists,” before 
the Brooklyn Women’s Club, where it was re- 
ceived with much favor. Mrs. Holden is from 
Elmira, N. Y. 


The Methodist Conference at Pittsburg, 
Penn., refused, by a large majority, to author- 
ize the ordination of women for the ministry, 
which shows that even very good men may 
hold extremely narrow views. 














A very large, and judging from the reports, 
avery successful, Woman Suffrage Convention 
was held in San Francisco, May 16th. Seven 
business meetings were held, and three large 
evening sessions, devoted entirely to addresses. 


It is said that the legal gentlemen of the 
Executive Council will report in favor of the 
confirmation of Mrs. Howe and Miss Stevens 
as justices of the peace. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral will be left alone in his belief of an undis- 
coverable Constitutional prohibition. — Com- 
monwealth. 

The Pennsylvania Medical Society, which 
met at Williamsport, Penn., repealed the rule 
which prohibits members of the association 
from consulting with women, from teaching 
them, and from consulting with physicians 
who do, on pain of expulsion. 


The New York Globe hopes, in due time, 
to see training-schools of all sorts open for 
women, and, what is better, it expects they 
will be well patronized. The curse of the 
hour for both men and women is ignorance. 
Everybody should have a trade or profession— 
women as well as men. If a woman is capa- 
ble of doing any kind of work well, she need 
not be long out of employment. 


According to the law of England, as inter- 
preted by the Court of Chancery, in a recent 
case, a dead father has more jurisdiction over 
a child’s education than aliving mother. A 
widowed mother has no rights that the rela- 
tives of a deceased husband are bound to re- 
spect. “Her duty is to bring up her child ac- 
cording to the faith which the father profess- 
ed when he was alive, even though she utter- 
ly disapproves of it,” says the court. 


Florence Nightingale, in her reply to the 
letter of invitation sent her to attend the San 


Francisco Woman Suffrage Convention, gave 
the following advice to women, which is just 
now greatly needed, and which every woman 
should ponder solemnly and earnestly :— 

“Let women show how well they can per- 
form the duties of a post, profession, or privi- 
lege, hitherto considered as man’s alone, and 
men will not long deny women their ‘rights.’ 
Above all, let women show that they can ac- 
quire and practice those business habits, in 
doing the business of God and the world, 
which alone can secure men’s success in the 
professions of men. Let not women think 
they require less cultivation, less assiduous 
perseverance, than have distinguished all men 
who have succeeded.” 


Old and New, after being published nearly 
two years, is to have a ‘‘Commencement” 
number in July. “Almost every article 
will relate to the higher education; and al- 
most all of the important colleges are rep- 
resented in it.” It will contain papers by 
Presidents White, of Cornell University, Frieze, 
of University of Michigan, Angell, of Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Hosmer, of Antioch Col- 
lege, and Professors Gilman, of Yale, White, 
of Dartmouth, W. Everett, of Harvard, Ap- 
pleton, of Brown, &c., &c. Mr. Hale will 
give the first chapters of ‘‘Ups and Downs,” 
a story of Commencement. Mr. F. W. Lor- 
ing will finish his “Two College Friends,” and 
there will also be a paper by Edward Everett, 
never published before. If this “Commence- 
ment” number is as decided “a hit” as the 
“Christmas Locket” was, it will be a long 
stride towards that goal of success which Old 
and New is evidently determined to reach. 


California has got a young ladies’ school, 
which ranks, in character and extent, in the 
whole country, next to the Vassar College of 
the Hudson River. Itis atransfer of the well- 
known Benecia School to Alameda County, 
back of Oakland, where a large new building 
has been erected for it, capable of accommo- 
dating nearly two hundred pupils. The insti- 
tution is owned and conducted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Mills, formerly connected with a semi- 
nary in British India, and afterward with the 
college at Oahu, Sandwich Islands, and who 
have been assisted pecuniarily in this great 
enlargement of their enterprise by many of 
the rich citizens of San Francisco, including, 
notably, Mr. J. O. Eldridge, formerly of 
Springfield, Mass. Compared with the gen- 
eral California prices for luxuries, and, indeed, 
with our own Eastern prices for first-class 
boarding-schools, the rates of this institution 
seem low, being about $320 a year, gold, for 
board, room, tuition in all ordinary branches, 
lights and washing. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Packer 
Collegiate Institute, of Brooklyn, was appro- 
ay celebrated with an address by George 

Villiam Curtis, delivered before the scholars 
and their friends at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. There are few writers who can 
produce an address thoroughly appropriate to 


other could have presented an oration so fin- 
ished, so brilliant and withal so apposite as 
that of Mr. Curtis. The right of full and free 
intellectual development for woman was the 
theme of his address, and on this subject Mr. 
Curtis spoke in that refined, scholarly and yet 
vigorous style of which he is the perfect mas- 
ter. He spoke of the golden age of the old 
days, and showed that we now have all that 
was best in those times, with new omens of 
better things tocome; and, among these, nota- 
bly the constant and higher estimate of wo- 
man in modern society, the marking out for 
her of a higher culture, and the acknowledg- 
ment of her liberty to choose her own sphere 
of usefulness. As a plea for the claims of the 
better class of aspiring women Mr. Curtis’ ad- 
dress was powerfully effective, and as a litera- 
ry production it was worthy of his cultured 
and scholarly genjus. 


We call attention to the first recorded in- 
stance, in this country, of harnessing a wo- 
man—a wife and a mother—alongside of a 
beast of burden. A Minnesota paper says 
that back of Maiden Rock, in Wisconsin, at 
a locality called Plum City, lived a Swede, 
who, having this spring but. one ox, persuaded 
his wife to carry one end of the yoke in plowing, 
while he held the plow, and their boy drove. 
The woman labored at this extraordinary em- 
ployment for two days; but was then compel- 
led to quit it, and take to her bed, having rup- 
tured an internal organ in her efforts to keep 
her end of the yoke even. Two days after 
she died; a physician called by the neighbors 
finding it impossible when he reached her to 
do anything for her relief. The practice of 
compelling women to do such drudgery as 
this may be tolerated in some of the back 
parts of Europe, but, it cannot stand public 
opinion in this country. Our civilization is 
too far advanced to admit of any such barbar- 
ism. We hope that Wisconsin will never per- 
mit a repetition of such an outrage, whereby 
her fair fame is tarnished. 


“Amongall the noble American women who 
with voice and hand toiled for the success of 
the nation during the civil war, no one was 
more zealous or efficient than Mrs. A. H. Hoge, 
of Evanston, Ill. She is an eloquent and mag- 


her great exertions for the relief of the sol- 
diers reacted sadly upon h«: health, and made 
her an invalid for several years. There is now 
a vacancy in the postmastership of her town, 
|.and many people feel that this self-sacrificing 
and most competent lady should be appointed 
to fill it. We should not like to take salt with 
the man who couid say ‘No.’ ” 

So says the Golden Age. We would, if we 


could, emphasize its statements yet more 





strongly. Nonobler and no grander woman 
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such an occasion, and we doubt whether any - 
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lives than our friend, Mrs. Hoge. Associated 
with her during the work of the war, we had 
opportunities to learn her worth and her rare 
talent as few have had. She earned, in the 
service of the country, a higher position than 
the one to which she aspires. Will it be re- 
fused her, in her declining years, as it was to 
Mrs. Starrett, because she has a husband liv- 
ing, less vigorous in health and carrying the 
weight of more years even than herself? 


A decided sensation has been produced 
throughout the country by the publication in 
the third number of the “Transactions of the 
American Social Science Association” of statis- 
tics concerning the illiteracy of women in the 
United States. The subject has received very 
general discussion, and these are the conclu- 
sions reached :— 

1. That there isa large excess of female illit- 


oD. That from 1850 to 1860 there was an _in- 
crease of illiterate women to the extent of 53 
per cent. in New Hampshire, 27 in Vermont, 
24 in Massachusetts, 33 in Rhode Island, 16 in 
Connecticut, 37 in the District of Columbia, 
33 in Wisconsin, and 32 in Minnesota. 

3. That this state of things is alarming and 
ought to be remedied. 

When the London Saturday Review raised 
the cry of alcoholic drunkenness among wo- 
men the conservative journals all over the 
world swelled the sound and confirmed the 
charges. Now that that story has run itself 
to death a new assault is projected, and a gen- 
eral clamor concerning their illiteracy follows. 
If the charges are true, there is nothing very 
astonfshing about them. The education of wo- 
men has been considered a matter of seconda- 
ry importance, until very recently, and with 
our foreign population, the education of girls 
has been almost wholly neglected. When the 
customs and usages of the world have made ig- 
norance largely compulsory in women, it is 
somewhat inconsistent in men to go into hy- 
sterics about the results. 


What will the women of the State of New 
York say to this law, which passed their Leg- 
islature February 10, 1871, three-fifths being 
present ? 

An act to amend the first section of the 
third title of the eighth chapter of the second 
part of the Revised Statutes, in relation to the 
custody of minor children :— 

Passed February 10, 1871; three-fifths being 
present. 

The people of the State of New York, rep- 
resented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
Sollows :— 

Section 1. The first section of the third 
title of the eighth chapter of the second part 
of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows :— ; 

§ 1. Every father, whether of full age or a 
minor, of a child likely to be born, or of any 
living child under the age of tweuty-one years, 
and unmarried, may, by his Jast deed or will 
duly executed, or, in case such father shall be 
dead, and shall not have exercised his said 
right of appointment, then the mother, wheth- 
er of full age or a minor, of every such child, 
may, by her deed or last will duly executed, 
dispose of the custody and tuition of such 
child during its minority, or for any less time, 
to any person or persons, in possession or re- 
mainder. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Men claim to represent women and their in- 
terests. Have they consulted them in mak- 
ing this abominable law? Isthere one moth- 
er who will consent to it? Isit just to the 
women or children of the land? Isit nota 
new proof that the time has come for women 
to have a voice in making the laws, that the 
whole people may be represented? Every 
true woman must feel indignant at such one- 


sided law-making. 











SUMMER WORK. 


The season of summer retirement is now so 
far advanced that the friends of reform must 
be thought of a# scattered abroad in rural re- 
treats, sometimes, perhaps, catching the shim. 
mer of watering-place life, oftener inhabiting 
quiet nooks, and feeding mind and body with 
country air and country quiet. 

Many pleasant little items are usually ad- 
vertised for this season. Travelling shawls, 
bags, luncheon baskets, books that are read- 
able without effort, and infallible remedies for 
the ailments of the season. 

One vade mecum we will suggest to our fair 
readers, before they start upon their summer 
trip, or plan out their summer vacation. 
This is, the remembrance of the Woman Suf- 
frage Bazar which has been announced for 
next winter, an¢ which cannot come into be- 
ing without strenuous effort of womankind in 
general, and of kind women in particular; so 
we will beg our suffrage sisters, and indeed all 
our good friends, to remember that the Bazar 
cannot be dispensed with. Let them remem- 
ber that the success of our cause must be se- 
cured by patient labor, and let them take with 
them to whatever gaiety or solitude they may 
betake themselves, some useful or ornamental 
work for the Bazar. 

These labors, and the interest that goes with 
them, would be greatly multipled if ladies, go- 
ing to any place of resort, would form around 
them a circle, little or large, of industrious co- 
workers. Pleasant talks and readings aloud 
would be combined with such occupation. 
We of the JouRNAL shall be pleased to hear 
of such groups, and will give room in our col- 
umns to any tidings which they may choose to 
send us of themselves, 





“Satan finds more mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


And we shall hope that the hands of the 
friends of suffrage will not be idle this sum- 
mer, nor empty in the ensuing autumn. 

J. W. 


THE NATURAL RIGHT TO THE BALLOL. 


And, now my hand is in, I may as well say a 
word upon another point, the claim that the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments have 
already given the ballot to women. 

I dissent from this claim, because, if wo- 
man’s legal right to vote depenids, as the claim 
itself concedes, upon a grant from those who 
previously had that right, then she has not yet 
that right. For nobody pretends that the pre- 
vious voters meant to give it, or had the re- 
motest thought that they were giving it; and 
nothing is plainer to my mind than that there 
can be no gift, in the known and unquestioned 
absence of any intention to give. If the ballot 
for woman does not depend on the expressed 
will of the already voting people, then the 
Amendments did not confer it, for it was hers 
before; if it does so depend, then the Amend- 
ments do not confer it, for there can be no ex- 
pa will to do what was not thought of, 

ntended, willed.—C. C. Burleigh, in Woman’s 
Journal of June 10. 


Mr. Burleigh no doubt agrees with the 
friends of Woman Suffrage generally that wo- 
man has an equal natural right with man to 
the exercise of the suffrage. If so,she has been 
deprived of the opportunity to exercise this 
equa! right by the usurpation of man, men, 
society, government—no matter what you call 
it. In this case, if man, men, society, govern- 
ment, or what not, in the progress of usurpa- 
tion, have by accident or blunder failed to make 
secure their usurpation; what moral or legal 
objection is there to woman’s taking advan- 
tage of the accident or blunder? If Mr. Bur- 
leigh is kept out of a piece of property which 
is rightfully his, for a term of years, and if 
then it is discovered that there is a flaw in the 
deed or other instrument by which the usurp- 
er of his right has held the property against 
him, will he hesitate to take advantage of it? 

Now this question, whether women have the 
right to vote or not, is one which cannot be 
answered yea or nay alone. It is too complex 
for that. If it means, have they a right by 
nature, or an equal right with man by nature, 
the answer is Yes. If it is asked whether they 
have a right to go to the polls in Boston at the 
next election and vote for Governor, the an- 
swer is No. And the answers are compatible 
with each other. This is like ten thousand 
other questions of practical government. {Vho 
can deny that the day after creation, one man 
had as good a right as another w the land a§ 
well asto the air? Society, rightfully or 
wrongfully it matters not to the present pur- 
pose, has been for a number of thousand or mil- 
lion years so arranging affairs that one man now 
has aright to land, having bought and paid 
for it, and another has not, until he buys and 
pays forit. One man has a right to occupy a 
pulpit; another is kept out of it, and kicked 
out if he enters; one mau practices in the 
courts; the next man is told to “shut up” ifhe 
dares to open his mouth’there. The question 
of natural right matters little, except as an ar- 
gument for changing and improving the actual 
condition of things. Here it is all-powerful. 
A man may stand up for his natural rights, to 
be sure; but he does it at his peril—the peril 
of being shut up in jail or the lunatic asylum, 
as the case may be, if he encroaches upon the 
conventional right of another or of society, 
or makes a nuisance of himself in any way. 
But when—and here I come back to my first 
proposition—natural right has been invaded, 
as Mr. Burleigh and I believe it has been, for 
years and centuries, by the ‘‘subjection of wo- 
man,’’ then she has the right and it is her 
duty to take advantage of any blunder which 
the usurper has made. 

In applying this to the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments and the duty of the friends 
of Woman Suffrage to take advantage of the 
most technical construction of it, if need be, 
I do not admit that these Amendments, if they 
confer the right of suffrage on woman, do it 
by a blunder or unintentionally. It is to be 
assumed that the people who adopted these 
Amendments intended to do precisely what 
they did. At any rate, I do not propose to as- 
sume the adversary's ground that they did not; 
but to let him state and argue it himself. 

WARRINGTON. 





we 


ON TO HARMONY GROVE! 


DEAR Epitor:—Believe me I was jubilant 
to read in your last issue the notice for a mass 
meeting on the glorious Fourth at the old and 
beautiful place, where, in days never to be for- 
gotten, we used to rally for the cause of uni- 
versal freedom. Blessed is the memory of 
those days, and blessed the work accomplished. 

Now let us gather in the strength of our 
manhood and womanhood, and fight out, with 
heaven’s approved weapons, the sequel to 
our work for the bondmen. And since the 
work of emancipation is not so cleanly finished 
as we demand in the name of the dear God, 
our common Father, we can “sift in” the 
leaven of truth, which will kill the hateful rem- 
nant ofan ungodly spirit, political and ecclesi- 
astical, which remains to curse God’s fair heri- 
tage. 

The place—none more beautiful and charm- 
ing beneath the sun—the day and its pregnant 
associations, will not fail to call out a numer- 
ous throng. This must prove our best invest- 
ment for the year’s work. Spare no pains in 


| the preliminaries. Have posters and small 





bills sent to ali the neighboring towns. Let 
Mrs. Howe seek for inspiration and tune her 
muse, and prepare her second battle-hymn, 
say in the good old tune of “Lenox,” and we 
will make the “welkin ring’’ in song and glad- 
ness. A slip with hymns to be sung in con- 
gregational style will add to the effect of our 
meeting. If some friend or friends are persuad- 
ed, let us have some music, to join in chorus 
with the dear birds. The railroads will do 
the fair thing about the fare, and other accom- 
modations—all of which publish in season. 


Let this be our gala day, and Harmony Grove | 


the place for our lever to move the world. But 
after all, in a measure our play will be like 
that of Hamlet, with Hamlet left out, if our 
dear friend, Mr. Garrison, is notthere. I trust 
he will be moved to stand once more on the 


old platform, and raise his voice for a cause so | 


near his heart. And his coadjutor, Wendell 
Phillips, whose eloquence has often thrilled 
our souls, will he not feel that no other call is 
half so loud as that which is wafted from the 
grove in Framingham. 


“Up to our altars, then, 
aste we, and summon 
Cou and loveliness, 
Manhood and woman! 
Deep let our pledges be; 
Freedom forever! 
Truce witli oppression, 
Never, Oh! never!’’ 


MILFORD, MAss. G, W. 8. 


-—— — om - — 


C. C. VALLANDIGHAM. 


The sudden death of this eminent leader of 
the Democracy, at the very moment when he 
had so honorably identified himself with the 
proposed “new departure,” has elicited gener- 
al interest and regret from friends and oppo- 
nents. In the summaries of his political 
views and principles which have hitherto ap- 
peared, we notice one remarkable omission. 
Mr. Vallandigham has been for years an avow- 
ed Woman Suffragist. It was with his cordial 
sympathy and approval that Mr. J. J. Belville 
established the Woman’s Advocate of Dayton, 
Ohio, since consolidated with the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL. If Mr. Vallandigham had lived, his 
sympathy with the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment would probably have found public ex- 
pression at no distant day. 

By asingular moral and intellectual incon- 
sistency, many men who recognize the equal 
political rights of the colored man are unable to 
apply the principle in the case of their own 
wives and sisters. In like manner, many men 
who have opposed the enfranchisement of the 
colored man are earnestly in favor of the en- 
franchisement of woman. Mr. Vallandigham 
was one of this number. In the public esti- 
mate of his chequered political career it is 
therefore proper to give him credit for a genu- 
ine, sincere and unselfish recognitfon of wo- 
man’s rightful claim to legal and political 
equality. H. B. B. 


About midway in the second column of Mr. 
Higginson’s article, published in last week's 
JOURNAL, is a quotation from Buckle. In 
some way, the quoted paragraph has an incor- 
rect termination. Correctly quoted it reads as 
follows :— 

“J will endeavor to establish two proposi- 
tions. First, that women naturally prefer the 
deductive method to theinductive. Secondly, 
that women, by encouraging in men deductive 
habits of thought, have rendered an immense 
though unconscious service to the progress of 
science, by preventing scientific investigators 
from being as exclusively inductive as they 
would otherwise be.’’ 





ry, has recommended to Secretary Boutwell 
the names of four lady clerks in his office for 
promotion to temporary first-class clerkships. 
The Secretary will require the candidates to 
pass the same examination that the male 
clerks are subjected to by the examining 
board. A majority of the lady clerks in the 
office are willing to pass through the trying 
ordeal of a “competitive examination,’’ but 
the Auditor was unable to select but four of 
their number at the present time. 





Miss Susannah Rubinstein, a Jewish lady, 
student of the university at Prague, was visit- 
ing, during the Passover holidays, her parents, 
residing at Chernowitz, Bukowina. While at 
that city she lectured before a highly cultivat- 
ed audience, Jews and Christians, about the 
activity of the senses and powers of the soul. 
The net proceeds were given to a society for 
the education of poor orphans. The lecture 
gave great satisfaction. 











TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
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clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy. 
Address 
MARGARET L. JOHNSON, 


407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 24. 6m 
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AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO. 


Safe Manufacturers to the U. 8. Government. 


June 2%. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


—AND— 


Bank Vaults and Burglar-Proof Safes: 


MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON. 
UNEQUALLED FOR SECURITY. 


THE STEAM SAFE COMPANY’S SAFES, al- 
ways good, are much improved, and 
Are made in the very best manner. 
Are finished in the most approved style. 
Are furnished with the best Dial Locks, 
Are secure in the hottest fire. 
Are free from dampness. 
Are not liable to injury. 
Are inviting in appearance. 
Are every way convenient in use. 
Have never been robbed of a dollar. 
Are adopted by leading capitalists. 
Give the greatest satisfaction. 
Are without an equal in the world. 


Thousands of the Safes made by this company are 
now in use by leading Capitalists and Business Men, 
and give entire satisfaction. 


No Safe made by this Company was ever broken open 
by Burglars, or failed to protect its contents from Fire. 

The Company uses U'npickable Burglar-Proof Locks, 
and warrant their work, both fire-proof and burglar- 
proof, to give entire satisfaction. 


EXPLANATION, 


The STEAM SAFE has all the securities of ordina- 
ry safes, with the addition of a lining of hermetically 
sealed copper tubes filled with water, which, in case 
of fire, causes steam in the inside of the safe, thus ren- 
dering it impossible to destroy any papers or other 
valuables inside by any fire that ever did or is ever 
likely to occur. Steam, being practically the best 
carrier of heat known, is made use of to carry the heat 
out of these safes as fast as it may enter them from a 
fire outside; and in this way it saves their contents 
from burning. 


THE STEAM SAFE NEEDED. 


Over 80 safes utterly failed in the great fire in Port- 
land, and in nearly every severe fire, more or less of 
the ordinary safes are proved utterly worthless, In 
the recent fire in Manchester, N. H., $6000 in bonds 
were destroyed in Mr. Clark’s safe. Hundreds of safes 
in the fires that occurred throughout the South dur- 
ing the war utterly failed. Similar instances are fre- 
quently occurring, showing the great need of the bet- 
ter security afforded by the Steam Safe. 








Boston, 51 & 53 Sudbury, cor. Bowker St, 
New York, 300 Broadway. . 
Baltimore, 131 West Baltimore St. 
Philadelphia, 32 South Fourth St. 
May 20. tf 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
tested 

ING 









This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
oe gee me study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 
ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 

our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers th2 wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(a Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


Ii. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mar. 25. ly 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 


Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience to 
bear upon the cure of all ” 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Om 579 T t Street, Boston 


near Union Park, 


Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P, M., Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted. ly Jan. 15. 


H. H. & T. W. Carter, 


— DEALERS IN— 


Fine Initialed Stationery, 
And Biot’s Perfumed Viole: Ink. 
Mayl3 2m No. 3B St., Bost 
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The Case Swinging Treadle 


Sewing Machines, 


THE SEWING-WOMAN’'S FRIEND. 


Can be applied to any machine ina short time with- 
out being taken from the house. Price $8.00. 


Patented April 20, 1869, May 31, 1870, July, 1870. 
Advantages over the Old Style of Treadle, 
It is a more natural motion. No heel or toe motion. 
You canrun a Machine day after day without sus- 
taining any eer Youcan maintain an erect - 
tion whilst — ng it. It does not cause a pain in 
the back, most delicate person can operate it. 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. Liberal terms, 


M. L. FRENCH takes pleasure in introducing to 
her patrons Messrs. GROUT & PERLEY, who have 
oem New England Agency of the Case Swing- 
ing le. 


For circulars and other information address, 
GROUT & PERLEY;, 
General Agents for New England, 
32 Sammer St., Room Neo. 2, 
Apr. 15. BOSTON. 3m 


A Full Library of Vocal Music! 


Many songs enjoy a transient popularity, and—are 


forgotten. Others uire a permanent reputation, 
coll continns to cet Yargely for many years. Such 
ones will be found in the ks entit 


WREATH OF GEMS, 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
OPERATIC PEARLS, 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, Duets, and 
SILVER CHORD, 


All of the above are bound uniformly with the in- 
strumental books of the HOME CIRCLE SERIES, 
and resemble them in containing an immense amount 
of valuable music, at one-tenth of the ‘“‘Sheet-music’’ 

rice. Each book costs, in Cloth, $3.00; in Boards, 
$2.50; and Full Gilt (for presents) $4.00. 
Sent, post-paid, for the above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Dee, 17. BOSTON. ly 








Picture Frames 


Of every desciption and peice for ee. Chro- 
men, Eagrerne, ete. < " frames Febonaste “ o 
ray clean ual to new, ut an 

elvet frames in variety on hand, and manufactured 
to order by J.N. LOMBARD, 
June 3. 18t 22 School St., Boston. 





ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


M 
SEWING MACHINES, 4 


E Weed Family Favorite, C 
Ww Wheeler & Wlison, 
Howe, 2&2tna, H 
American, &Ceos &Ce,s 


I Sold for small installments as low as $5 pee I 
Month, or may be paid for in Werk done 
N at home. For Circulars and Terms address N 


RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice § Peck,) E 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. 
Feb, 11. ly N) 





Calkins & Pitman, 
JOB PRINTERS. 


Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also, 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. 


June 10. 136 Washington St., Boston. 6m 


EMILY RUGGLES & CO., 
REAL ESTATE BROEERS, 
OFFICE AT THE DRY GOODS STORE OF E. RUGGLES, 
Lyceum Hall Building, 
READING, MASS. 

Orders m1 Sale and Purchase of Real Estate — ~Y 

m. 


_June 0. Bee eua eS: oleekte'e 
- EF. VOGL & CoO., 
FURNITURE, 

MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Piace, Boston, Mass. 


FREpDrERIC VOGL, 
8. C. VocL. ly May 27. 








THE STANDARD HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


' ‘ 
For Purifying the Blood. 

A Positive Cure for Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Dyspepsia, 
And all Diseases having their origin in an impure 

state of the Blood. 
As A MEDICINE FoR CHILDREN IT 18 INVALUABLE, 

(a IT IS PLEASANT TO TAKE. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 50 Cents. 
ta EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY IT. 
May 27. eow—4t 


DR. E. H. DANIELS, © 
DENTIST, 


19 Tremont Row; 





June 10, BOSTON. Sm 
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WHY I WISH TO VOTE.--No. 3. 


Persons desiring to borrow money, before 
becoming :. itiated in the “tricks of the trade,’ 
are usually surprised that they cannot obtain 
it at legal rates, no matter how good the se- 
curity offered. The officers of the savings | 
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right. 

How about a tariff? it is founded in gross 
selfishness. National selfishness is almost as 
bad as that of individuals. 

Were our tariff removed, the condition of 
the European laborer would be improved. 











| sense of justice would soon make this matter | She has proved herself an abler, more success- 


ful instructor than man, and yet, paradoxical 
as it is, she is not thought capable of intelli- 
gently casting a ballot! 


One would suppose that editors, especially | 
| of would-be leading journals, and possessars of woman. Now, Gail Hamilton, once for all, un- 
even moderate intelligence, would not permit | derstand that the woman movement is the 


banks will say, “Yes, we can let you have | There would be a greater demand and there- the lessons of history to be lost on them, 
money on that property and will put down | fore petter pay for his work. Surely our sym- | when they can so readily perceive the crip- 
your name; but there are a good many ahead | pathies for the poor at least should be cosmo- | pled and maimed condition of the opponents 
of you, you will have to wait.’ And they | politan. Again, the “protection” we afford of human progress, who lie around the track 
may wait in vain confidence, only to find at | our own manufacturers is direct oppression | of civilization as thickly strewn as were the 
last that it is necessary to offer through a third |» the more numerous consumers. Thisso- strangled serpents about the cradle of the in- 


person a henus of two or three per cent. Men 
manage very adroitly to evade the foolish laws 


called “protection for home products” is a 
false principle, which will soon be abandoned 


| fant Hercules. The world does move—the 
| most stupid observer can supply the moral. 


they make, and none is more absurd than 4) the Republican party. Woman’s cry will! If, with opinions now prevalent in this pe- 


fixing the value of money. It might be excus- | 
able to limit the price of real estate; but. 
money is a thing so fickle, so entirely the 
property of the individual, that the plan of | 
seizing its control and fixing its rate of inter- 
est could originate only in the masculine brain 
unaided by the feminine. 


be, “No tariff—no monopolies; fair play and 
open competition in everything.” 

Her economy and providence would save 
more than the revenue from the Custom 
House, were she active in the administration 
of government. Legislative grants especially 
would be less often and more judiciously made. 


| riod of the nineteenth century, and in this 
| country, it were proposed to organize a gov- 
| ernment de novo, what class or classes of per- 
| sons would individuals of the Nation’s way of 
thinking exclude from any active participa- 
tion in framing and executing the organic 
law ?—the weaker portion of the inhabitants, 





The shallow excuse is, that it protects the | How strange it is that man cannot see his in- | and therefore needing greater protection? 
poor against extortion. But the poor are not | sjequacy, and beg her help who rules his ; What race, color, sex, or previous condition 
the money-borrowers. Speculators—those who | ome and family with so much more wisdom | of servitude, would the anti woman emancipa- 


can make large gains—are the borrowers. | 
Poor widows and laboring men who have but | 


then he could. 
But it would be both tiresome and painful 


' tionists put under restriction ? 
The opponents of woman’s subjection in- 


a few hundred dollars, which they would fain | 4. enumerate all the absurdities and wrongs | sist—if not rationally let it appear so by some 
see increasing reasonably, are placed under of man’s legislation. It is appareut that he | arguments, some reason, free from the “stu- 
legal disabilities and dare not take the inter- js made a great failure in the science of gov- | pendous folly” exhibited by most of the advo- 


est freely offered. Necessity will sometimes | 
compel them to risk the penalty of the law | 
for the promised gain. Thus deceit, cunning 
and contempt of law are engendered. | 
‘‘Protection,” so called, for any species of | 
property or work is a delusion of the man- 
ish brain. It invariably oppresses the many 
while protecting the few. Woman should | 
vote, that her profounder thought may sway 
man’s superficial one. H 
“Taxation without representation”’ is a curt | 
expression for a peculiar injustice. But most 
men will not receive this axiomatic clause | 
when quoted so as to oppose old prejudices, 
The masculine mind is more obstinately gov- 
erned by preconceived notions and early edu- 
cation than the feminine. To illustrate, take | 
the single matter of dress. Any married wo- | 
man, or one having “big brothers,’ who has 
wished to dress sensibly instead of fashionably, 
has found it impossible. The husband or the | 
brother “wouldn’t be seen in the street with 
such a fright.” “Why? Is it not neater to} 
wear a short dress amid the filth of your 
streets 2” she asks, “and is it not more econom- 


ernment. 

Not to look farther back than the Christian 
era, from the crucifixion of our blessed Savior 
down, through all the fearful cruelties of con- 
stituted authorities—persecutions of the good, 
unjust wars, oppression of the weak —in short, 
all the horrors of history, teach us that man 
needs woman’s head and heart as an ally, in 
the State as well as in the home. Had he 
sought her counsel and given her a fair share 
of power, the record of the ages would be 
more pleasing, less bloody. 

Every evil defeats its own object. Man’s 
mistaken selfishness has prevented his making 
the progress, or securing the happiness he 
might have enjoyed but for this avaricious 
grasping of all privileges and all power. 

. SHAWANEBERE. 
IrHaca, N. Y. 


“SEX IN POLITICS.”---No. 4. 


The New York Nation, as appears from a 
recent article in its columns, on the subject 
heading my essay, has fallen into the unac- 





ical to wear a plain costume? Is it not also | countable, but nevertheless egregious error of 


more comfortable and healthful to have the 


asserting “that the influence of the difference 


drapery close to the body—to have the shoe | of sex upon every field of human activity 
fitted to the natural, fan-shaped foot—the ears | seems to have been forgotten by those who 


well covered in cold weather. &c., &c.?” But 
the reply is heard: “No matter; no one else 
dresses so, and you shall not.” Or suppose 
the man interrogated claims that he at least | 
is sensible, and gives his reluctant assent to | 
the desirable innovations, in order to sustain | 
his claim, yet, when he accompanies his wife, or 
daughter, or sister, to church or elsewhere, in 
her comfortable dress, she is made to feel that 
he suffers tortures from the rude staring of 
the crowd or the laughter of children. And 
instinctively she treats him as if he were 
deserving of great sympathy, and had a per- 
fect right to be as cross as invariably he is be- 
fore his return home. Of course an amiable 
woman, however brave for herself, will not | 
pursue a course which will give pain to a loved 
one, and so our dress reformer returns to the 
follies of fashion, a victim to masculine weak- 
ness. 

But we have wandered from our subject—and 
taxes are a frightful theme. Some four years | 
since I bought property in a smal! Eastern city, 
and to buy intelligently, 1 asked first the 
amount of taxes on the place. “Fifty dollars 
was paid the year before, and was the largest 
assessment ever made on the place.’’ My tax 
bill came in soon after I had bought a part of 
this property, and the amount was $109.82! 

It was useless to remonstrate, and a candid 
neighbor admitted to me that “women were 
generally taxed higher than men, because they 
had no vote and could do nothing about it.” 
“I now wish to vote.” In all countries and 
under all administrations taxes are levied to 
support the government—a tithe goes for good 
purposes—the remainder disappears with no | 
satisfactory results. There is great wasteful- 
ness and dishonesty in the outlay of public | 
money. 

asked, one day, in acity of Connecticut, why | 
so many Irishmen were employed in digging 
up the pretty grass which fringed the walks, 
while back streets, reeking with fever, breeding 
filth, were untouched. “The Mayor is deter- 
mined to be réelected, and so he is giving pleas- 
ant and light employment to the voters, with 
high pay,” was the reply of a well-informed 
man. 

“‘What do we have in return for our taxes ?” 
asked my little son. “If we and the rest of 
the people on our street were to keep the 
money we pay to the city, we could hire a 
man to watch our property and sleep in peace, 
safe from burglars. Now we are in just as 
much fear as if there were no policemen,” 
‘which the same it is true.’ 

Is not any government a party toa contract ? 
The citizen pays his money for a consideration, 
a kind of protection is promised ; when that is 
not adequately furnished the authorities owe 








would admit woman to political equality,” and 
as if to illustrate that absurd opinions rarely 
occur singly, affirms, substantially, ‘‘that to 
admit her to equal participation with man in 
enacting laws to which she, equally with him, 
is subject, upon any arguments which have 
yet been made public, would be stupendous 
folly.” This mental lapse in the Nation is the 
more notable, when we consider the assumed 
superiority and oracular tone of its leading 
editorials and its plainly implied freedom from 
the prejudice of preconceived notions, so fatal 
to a just elucidation of any controverted the- 
ory. 

The advocates of woman’s emancipation are 
the very persons whvu have given that influ- 
ence special consideration, and, as the result 
of correct views formed from such careful 
study of the question, they have been forced 


| to the conclusion, that much longer to deprive 


her of the possession and the exercise of the 
elective franchise—a right inherent in all 
adult and sane subjects of a government pro- 
fessedly vesting its foundation on the consent 
of the governed—would be not only “stupen- 
dous folly,’ but very indefensible and crimi- 
nal tyranny. ‘ 

Two centuries have not elapsed since at 
least one religious sect denounced—doubtless 
through some literary Nation of their own— 
the supposition that women had souls as “stu- 
pendous folly,” or as something worse. At 
the present time, it is very generally conceded 
that woman has a sort of undefined, irrespon- 
sible spiritual nature—it is even admitted that 
she may perhaps have an interest in interces- 
sions at the Throne of Grace for her soul’s wel- 
fare. Nay, more, there are two or three Chris- 
tian denominations seriously agitating the 
question whether she may not be permitted, 
in infinite condescension, to take an active 
part in prayer-meetings, and in church matters 
generally! Yet to this day there is perhaps 
but one religious society which from its origin 
lias allowed woman an equal influence in all 
respects with man in church polity. 

And even as late as the earlier part of the 
present century, public opinion, which on 
many matters is too apt to be public ignorance, 
if not “stupendous folly,” strove hard and too 
successfully to debar woman from any educa- 
tion, as sumething entirely unsuited to her na- 
ture, and advocated doubtless by such vision- 
aries only as “had forgotten the influence of 
the difference of sex on every field of human 
activity.” 

But now, how changed! Not only has ig- 
norant, superstitious public opinion been made 
to yield to the aggressive movements of wo- 
man, under the influence of a higher civiliza- 
tion, but more than seventy per cent. of the 





him redress. Does he get it? No. Woman’s 


teachers in the United States are women! 


- 


| eates of her enslavement—that human pro- 
gress is too far advanced to admit the crimi- 
nal absurdity of supposing either duties, obli- 
gations, responsibilities, or rights and fran- 
chises, to be tainted by color, sex, or by any 
previous condition. They maintain further— 
if illogically let it be shown—that rights are 
coéxistent with duties; in other words, that if 
woman owes obedience to constitutions and 
to laws, precisely to that extent is she entitled 
to be invested with rights, with the ballot if 
you please, to assist in determining what that 
constitution and what those laws shall be. 

Of whatever other weakness the favorers of 
Woman Suffrage may be guilty, they cannot 
be held chargeable with the “stupendous folly’’ 
of lending their aid to stultify the fundamen- 
tal principles underlying our form of govern- 
ment. To whatever other fatuity they may 
be given, they cannot be fairly considered as 
liable to the imputation of assisting to perpet- 
uate the nameless folly—against which all his- 
tory, all experience, protest as inimical to 
healthy civilization—namely, the investing of 
any One class of citizens with exclusive pow- 
ers to be exercised for the government and 
control of another equally numerous, equally 
intelligent and at least equally worthy class. 

To affirm that all history—that every senti- 
ment of enljghtened reason, every dictate of 
justice, and every consideration of sound poli- 
cy, alike forbid such worse than “stupendous 
folly,” would be but to utter a truth which no 
well-informed person, one might think, would 
attempt to confute. 

And who, let me ask, but the opposers of 
woman’s subserviency, advocate any rational, 
practical or effectual plan by which the hun- 
dreds of thousands of fatherless, brotherless 
or husbandless women in our country can ex- 
ercise a controling, respected influence in the 
government, whereby they can honorably 
support, efficiently assist, and successfully de- 
fend themselves in the rough struggle of life? 

It is some one else than the friend of wo- 
man’s emancipation, who has failed to exam- 
ine the question of her secret influence “in 
every field of human activity.” 

The advocates of Woman Suffrage desire to 
clothe her with rights commensurate with 
that influence—to direct, to elevate, to enno- 
ble and to utilize her capacity for good influ- 
ence, instead of continuing her in her listless 
state of vacuity, idleness and folly—in a word, 
to render her a positive element in society for 
its betterment —to introduce into the body 
politic a power for harmonizing, refining and 
humanizing its discordant, rough asperities— 
and in fine to convert her into an active agent, 
a co-laborer with man in productive industry, 
and as an influence in realizing not a semi- 
civilization, but a civilization with all the ele- 
ments of sound and vigorous progress, in the 
place of, as now, according to her revilers, 
having her remain a “‘mendicant,” a “klepto- 
maniaist,” and a leech upon society, draining 
it of vitality, instead of contributing to its 
greater, healthy stability. 

If the Nation's editor, or some other dead 
weight in resisting human advancement, would 
condescend to enlighten us regarding “the ar- 
guments yet made public” in favor of woman’s 
enfranchisement, which may justly be char- 
acterized as “stupendous folly,” at least one 
person would be wiser than at the present 
writing is Homo. 


OPEN LETTER TO GAIL HAMILTON.---No. 2. 


My Dear GAIL: —With the inditing of my 
former “open letter,’ which appeared in this 
JOURNAL of May 6,I resolved to let you alone 
severely. Unfortunately for this resolution, and, 
perhaps, for the editors of the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL, your article, “Fact and Conjecture,” in the 
Independent of May 11, came in my way. The 
very first sentence of that article, like a book’s 
motto, is the key, not only to what followed, 
but to that vast volume of misconception and 
irrelevant smartness which has been pouring 
from your busy brain during the last twelve- 








months. Given the statement, “The ballot is 
the head and front of the woman movement,” 
and it is easy to forecast the argument and 
conclusions of any author of fair abilities, who 
is all at used to the question of suffrage for 


head and front of the ballot! “Work and 
wages, education, property rights,” and much 


| more, are comprehended in the demand for 


Woman’s Rights. Woman’s march from the 
Oriental harem (the corner-store of that sys- 
tem was laid in Eden) to the Hesperian “new 
heaven” commenced in the beginning of the 
last half of this century. Of course, the grand 
movement was step by step, after the trumpet, 
in the hands of a single woman, was first 
blown. Those to whom the trumpet gave no 
uncertain sound gradually “fell in”—those in 
sympathy gave “aid and comfort,” and step by 
step, recruit by recruit, the army moved, and 
increased as it moved. In the first steps the 
brave pioneers encountered the press, the sen- 
tinel of public opinion. All the press’ wea- 
pons were theirs, so with these they, the little 
company who were sneered at as “strong-mind- 
ed,”’ became strong-handed to cope with all 
the organized and unorganized forces of socie- 
ty. It was not long ere they conquered the 
platform—then came conventions, with their 
resolutions, and their ringing declarations. 
The male recruits came in fast—they were 
used to running these voting machines—they 
taught the women how the thing was done, so 
far as voting was concerned. So the women 
turned the enemy’s guns. In certain provinces 
pulpits were captured, or else were given 
up by the officers in charge, while they “desert- 
ed’’ and came to our side. These were effec- 
tive “guns’’—we used them to great advan- 
tage; but as yet have not been able to utilize 
their canons in our cause! Perhaps, Gail, you 
will remember the gallant officer who led the 
charge in “Shall Women Learn the Alphabet ?” 
That question was a stunner. Dr. Bushnell, 
—isn’t it?—thinks she had better not. So does 
Rev. J. D. F., and Gail Hamilton. Under the 
head of “Fact,” however, we must write, ‘“Wo- 
men have learned the alphabet.” Not by that 
does woman read her rights, though. Flesh 
and blood did not reveal those unto her—but 
“Our Father which is in Heaven.” Well, in 
process of time and the progress of the move- 
ment, the ballot was reached, the weapon of 
political rights, the lens which focalizes the 
scattered rays of public opinion and convic- 
tion on every question which arises in a re- 
public. Now Gail Hamilton, if your real name 
be a misnomer of your moral character, mere- 
ly, you will not be able to ‘‘dodge” my presen- 
tation of the case, herein. “The demand for 
suffrage is based, first, on woman’s natural 
right to it!”’ yes; on this point you say, “The 
question of natural right is an abstract one; 
and may be argued forever without changing 
any one’s preconceived opinion.’ This lan- 
guage is ill-chosen. Are inalienable rights 
matters of opinion? Inalienable masculine 
rights are not. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence speaks something about “self-evident 
truths,”’ that “all men are born free and equal, 
endowed with certain inalienable rights,” &c. 
Perhaps all women are not endowed with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, and their right to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” is a mat- 
ter of opinion! Wander as you will, here is 
the pivotal point: rights are coéqual with 
character, intelligence, accountability. Rights 
imply duties; duties imply action; action im- 
plies the liberty to act. If woman is a moral, 
accountable, immortal being—if she is amena- 
ble to the same laws which inhere in man’s 
nature, she not only has the clearest right to 
all and every means and instrument of moral 
growth and perfection available to man, but 
she has all the righteous powers of earth, 
heaven, angels and Omnipotence on her side, 
in her obedience to those laws! Follow, then, 
she must, where God leads the way, even to 
the disorganization of human society ; for noth- 
ing can stand against her right, as nothing» 
certainly, ought to stand against her duty to 
apply every instrumentality necessary to her 
development. In these last days it appears 
that woman’s eyes have been anointed— 
there is “an inspiration of God among the peo- 
ple,” the vallies and by-places have been light- 
ed up. Not till woman began to rise did she 
feel the oppressive laws of the State and of the 
church and society. But why these laws? 
Was it not from the primeval decree, “Thy 
desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall 
rule over thee!’ 

The idea has always obtained that “woman 
for man was made.” Through all the early 
ages a free moral agency was denied to woman, 
that is, practically. She was man’s satellite, 
revolving in the social heaven, solely for his 
pleasure and delectation. Individual rights, 
feelings, aspirings, as a wife were not recog- 
nized, as 8 woman were not legally admitted. 
“She that is married careth -for the things of 
the world, how she may please her husband.” 
Thus were all laws shapen. Centuries passed, 
and the curse remained. Laws of society and 
government at length began to be based upon 
individual rights. There was the entering 
wedge! Men have begun to reénact the laws 
of God. Shall they stop where they are? 
They have abolished distinctions on account 
of race; shail they not abolish all distinctions 
of sex, in the civil law ? 











God has been pleading with his sons to loose 
the bondwomen, his daughters. But, as a 
sex, they refuse, though it is more for their in- 
terest than for woman’s. Now there is a 
mighty uprising, and the moral earth trembles 
under the advancing tread of a sex defrauded 
of their rights from the foundation of the 
world, marching on to sure victory in the near 
future. This is the most momentous move- 
ment of any age, the mental and spiritual 
emancipation of the mothers of mankind. 

Yet Gail Hamilton, with a misconception 
and an apathy which seem to shut the doors 
of heaven, heartlessly says “the matter appears 
to be of slender practical importance.” In her 
march in the line of her manifest destiny, wo- 
man, with the gospel of a second advent in 
her heart, has now reached the formidabie bar- 
rier of the civillaw. On that she reads the 
dread decree, “Thus far shalt thou go!” Sel- 
fish men (and women) have watched jealously, 
not without fear, her carrying of the outworks, 
step by step; yet have felt security in their 
strong fortress, the civil law. They could afford 
to concede to her a wider sphere, further op- 
portunity, so long as those laws which bound 
woman a slave to their pleasures were not 
menaced. Yes, let us say it boldly, for the 
time has fully come: The whole framework 
of all civil governments, in all ages hitherto, is 
based on the non-recognition of the God-given 
rights of woman! Hence the term, “subjec- 
tion of woman.” Gail Hamilton may never 
have been subsidized; Catherine Beecher may 
never have suffered; Mrs. Almira Lincoln 
Phelps, or Mrs. General Sherman, may never 
have felt that they have been defrauded; so, 
in their lack of moral perspicience, they declare, 
“We have all the rights we want!” Very 
likely; but what a sickly condition of philan- 
thropy and virtue does this statement reveal! 
Like beings long imprisoned in darkness, they 
are ready to defend it as the normal condition 
of life, because at first the light hurts their eyes. 

But a new revelation has touched those who 
waited the dawn, in the belief that woman 
possesses a nobleness and worth, and that she 
is destined toa mission in the final redemption 
of mankind, of which she is not yet aware. 
Nor can I shake off the notion that some strag- 
gling rays from the sun of that new dawn illu- 
minated in a degree the intellect of Gail Ham- 
ilton, when she flung to the world that inspir- 
ed volume, “A New Atmosphere’; and I have 
never been able to account for her backsliding, 
except upon the hypothesis of some naughti- 
ness which “grieved away the Holy Spirit.” 

Your “New Atmosphere,” my dear Gail, was 
a happy, glorious vision of human society on 
that “new earth” which should spring into be- 
ing when “old things should have passed 
away”’; but like ail prophets you comprehend- 
ed not the means and methods to be used in 
breaking up and clearing away “the former 
things”—the impure elements of governments, 
unjust laws, tyrannous customs, and cruel mis- 
conceptions of woman, which make society 
to-day as “a cage of unclean birds.” As the 
earth, so is the atmosphere. If the carth be 
corrupt, the atmosphere cannot be pure; and 
when it becomes charged with impurities, ter- 
rific thunders, lightnings, and often devastat- 
ing storms, follow as a necessary means of pu- 
rification. So when society becomes morally 
tainted—when the false basic principles of gov- 
ernments have generated foul manifestations 
in human society—we are sure to have civil 
wars, fierce political quarrels, and social up- 
heavals in church and State. The leaven of 
God’s eternal justice and truth is never inac- 
tive. 

“O, poor Humanity! how full of blots, 

Aud stains, and pains, and miseries, thou art! 

Thy mantle, pierced with gaping, ghastly 
wounds, 

From daggers clutched by ingrate hands,-— 

I cannot count the wounds which lust for 
power, 

And place, and precedence, have made. 

But, O! the keenest, deepest, deadliest stabs 

Of all are made by false philosophy 

And false theology combined— 


Philosophy, that knows not what it does; 
Theology, that does not what it knows.’’ 


The gospel and religion of Jesus, the divine 
emancipator, corner-stone of the kingdom yet 
to come, wherein is neither bond or free, male 
or female, is tortured to enforce the slavery of 
woman! 

Oracular divines prate pragmatically about 
“woman as God made her,” when only one 
woman “as God made her” ever existed, and 
she is reputed to have died several thousand 
years ago, without issne, as sae stood in that 
character! Let us rise to the height of seeing 
that the prejudices of society arise from a false 
view of woman’s character, from a degraded 
standard of judgment. The primary idea of 
woman seems to have been a being as sharply 
individualized, as highly endowed, and as much 
a law unto herself, as man. In truth, the ear- 
liest known conceptions of her were as the im- 
personation of wisdom. Alas, what a melan- 
choly discrepance between such a character, 
and the most abject type of female ignorance 
and frivolity, silliness and sin! 


O, woman, in whose sacred heart has been - 


kindled, from the spark of anew divine revela- 
tion, a holy zeal to recover the lost paradise of 
God, and of man and woman, go furth upon 
thy mission to compass man, lead the vanguard 
of progress up the hills of Zion, and with thy 
joy bells 

“Ring in the Christ that is to be!” 
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Into the administration of justice to an op- 
pressed race, or sex, the question of expedien- 
cy cannot enter. In the surrendering a power 
or attribute to a party from whom it has long 
been wrongfully withheld, speculations as to 
the use such party may make of their rights, 
however natural, are wholly out of place and 
impertinent. With the results, immediate or 
remote, of female franchise, it really does not 
become politicians to concern themselves. Wo- 
men may or may not prove “wise as serpents,” 
like their masculine exemplars; they may, or 
may not be “harmless as doves” when “clothed 
upon” with all their rights. The chances are 
that in their “halfress,” being very divine be- 
ings in the eyes of men, in their wholeness they 
will be much better! Whether or not woman 
has qualifications which make her a superior 
law-maker is not the question. 

Whether or not it is her duty to help make 
the laws, need not now be discussed. Perhaps 
these questions may be “argued forever with- 
out changing any one’s preconéeived opinion ;”’ 
but when laws which she had no hand in 
making bear oppressively upon her—when 
such laws become barriers in the path of her 
progress to a perfected womanhood, when the 
power behind those laws forbids her to work 


_ out her own salvation, her right to become a 


law-breaker, or, more truly, her right to help 
unmake or abolish such laws, seems to me to 
be without question. Too long already wo- 
man has trusted to man to restore her lost in- 
heritance. She has now fully learned not to 
put her trustin man, “in whom there is no 
hope.” By a gift of God, faith in the eternal 
justice, she henceforth makes her gospel and 
guiding star the noble words of the poet: — 


“Trust no ner. sect or faction ; 
Trust no leaders in the fight ; 

But in every word and action, 
Trust in God and do the right. 


“Perish policy and cunning! 
Perish all that fears the light! 
Whether losing, whether winning. 

Trust in God, and do the right. 


“Trust no lovely forms of passion ; 
Friends may look like angels bright; 

Trust no custom, school, or fashion, 
Trust in God, and do the right. 


‘Simple rule and safest guiding, 
Inward peace and inward might. 

Star upon thy path abiding— 
Trust in God, and do the right. 


‘Some will hate thee, some will love thee; 
Some will flatter, some will slight; 
Cease from man, and look above thee, 
Trust in God, and do the right.” 
A. Briegs Davis. 
CLINTON, MASs. 
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THE FIRST FEMALE DOCTOR IN GERMANY. 
(Translated from a German illustrated newspaper — 
Over the Land and Sea.) 

I read upon a tasteful sign in the fashiona- 
ble quarter of Frederic street in Berlin—‘Dr. 
Henrietta Hirschfeldt, American dentist.” I 
said to the house-maid who answered my sum- 
mons, “I wish to see the Dr., Madame Hirsch- 
feldt; here is my card; announce me.” Evi- 
dently surprised, the maid looked at me, say- 
ing, “I'v see the Dr.! Madam H. treats wo 
men and children only.” I smiled and said, “I 
wish to pay her a visit merely; fortunately, I 
do not iieed her professional services.’’ There- 
upon the door opened into an elegant recep- 
tion-roum, and a young lady advanced to meet 
me. Her figure was slender and of middling 
size; Ler regular features and intelligent ex- 
pression bore the noble English type, and a 
profusion of dark brown hair adorned her 
well-formed head. The lady was Dr. Hirsch- 
feldt. Looking at me with her large blue eyes, 
she extended her small, delicate hand, greet- 
ing me ina friendly manner as though we had 
been acquainted. 

“I am not aware that we have met before, 
gracious lady,” said I. 

“We met once at an evening party in 
Schoneberg,’’ she replied; “but you have prob- 
ably forgotten it. 1t was some years ago, when 
I was thinking of going to America to study 
dentistry.” 

I thought that the Dr. was an American or 
an English woman, and in the course of our 
conversation I mentioned it; but she told me 
that she was born in Freisland. Her father 
was the pastor of Westerland, upon the island 
of Sylt, and there she grew up; the dashing 
waves and roaring tempests of the Atlantic 
break upon the rocks of Sylt, and they were 
her cradle songs. The Frieslander is proud of 
the beauty and bravery of his countrymen, 
also of their intellectual powers, They have 
never bowed to the Danish yoke, and in Schles- 
wig and Denmark the stiff neck of this people 
has become proverbial. 

The pastor’s daughter seems to have inherit- 
ed the talent characteristic of her native land. 
When quite young she married a rich man, 
and after his death she resolved to support 
herself by her own exertiou.*. 

One of the first men in Ge.many has said, 
“Wouwan is entitled to any work “or which she 
has the capacity.’ With the great: st resolute- 
ness Moritz Miiller has stood up for voman in 
his writings and speech; he proclait.ed this 
opinion, which, perhaps, decided Madam» H.’s 
car er. 

She determined to study dentistry. When Tt 
asked her how it came into her head, she re- 
plied, that she was tortured with tooth-ache 
in her childhood, and that she thought, “Ll 
must be a dentist and learn how to prevent 
such misery.” An intimate friend in Berlin 





favored Madam H.’s plan, and proposed her 
coming to Berlin to make a beginning of her 
studies. At the end of the year but little pro- 
gress had been made; it was not satisfactory. 

Then she became acquainted with Dr. Abbot, 
an Americansdentist long established in Ber- 
lin, who stands high in his profession. He ad- 
vised her to go to America, and study dentistry 
in Philadelphia. Through Dr. Abbot’s influ- 
ence Madam H. obtained permission to prac- 
tice dentistry in Berlin, after completing her 
studies in America. Her request was granted, 
after much deliberation on the part of those 
to whom it was submitted, though it caused 
some astonishment. In October, ’67, the much 
desired assurance was received, and Madam 
H. sailed for America in the next steamer. 

The brave woman found German prejudices 
existing upon the soil of America, and her ap- 
plication fur admission into the Dental College 
met with opposition as weil as surprise. Some 
of the Professors opposed it, and some declined 
voting upon the question; but Dr. Truman de- 
cided in favor of the young German lady. He 
declared with dignity, that he would resign his 
post in the college if she was refused ad- 
mission. Prof. Truman was the most impor- 
tant teacher. Madam H. was allowed to en- 
ter the college as a student, and she began 
her studies. 

In March, ’68, she wrote to Dr. Lette, the 
friend and helper of woman in Berlin :— 


Imet with unexpected obstacles when I ap- 
a for admission into the Dental College. 
here are many women here engaged in the 
business of dentistry, yet but one only has re- 
ceived a college education and a diploma, and 
that was in one of the Western States. The 
faculty were very much puzzled by my propo- 
sal, and an earnest debate followed; thanks 
to the intercession of Dr. Truman, i gained 
admittance. My coming here for education 
does not seem unwomanly to this capable and 
honest man; and it is his opinion, often ex- 
pressed, that woman—as equal and equally 
entitled to advantages—must be admitted 
into the department of dentistry. Having en- 
tered the college all has gone on smoothly. 
Professors and students have been friendly 
and respectful. At first, truly, it was hard to 
be the only woman at the lectures, and not 
pleasant to operate ir the iarge hall observed 
and surrounded by men. But the thought 
that other women might be inspired to imi- 
tate me, and thus I might benefit my country- 
women, helped me to overcome every diffi- 
culty. When I look back upon the past win- 
ter, I think that I have really done something 
for the cause of woman. My opponents have 
been refuted with facts, and of the hundreds 
who have visited our hails, few have gone away 
asking whether a woman can be a dentist. 
The reply given to this question has induced 
more patients to apply tu me than I have been 
able toattend. Children especially are brought 
to me, and my opinion, often expressed in col- 
lege, has been confirmed—that women may be 
the best dentists fur children. Every little 
success has given me great satisfaction, prov- 
ing my idea a correct one. 
any here are interested in me, and pro- 
pose that I should remain in this country, but 
my mission is in good old Germany, not in 
America, 


About the same time, Dr. Truman wrote to 
Dr. Lette :— 

The interest you have manifested in a high- 
er scientific education for woman, as an open- 
ing tonew ways and means of support, and an 
independent position, encourages me to com- 
municate Madame Hirschfeldt’s progress to 
you, in the path upon which she has eutered 
It seems to be the opinion in Germany that 
every woman in America can devote herself to 
any employment she chooses ; this is not exactly 
thecase. We have, certainly, female physicians, 
and among them many enjoying considerable 
reputation. And our women are engaged in 
various useful occupations, but among us, it is 
not universally admitted, that every human 
being is entitled to the position to which her 
capacity cails her. The admission of Madame 
H. into our college met with opposition, but, 
once there, her admirable deportment and her 
skill have gained for her the a of the 
Faculty. Her presence and her influence have 
been of great advantage to the students; this 
influence has been so remarkable, that the 
Professors who were opposed tw her admission 
have observed it. It was not an easy task 
for a woman to undertake operations in alarge 
room filled with young men. But Madame 
H, has acquitted herself with true womanly 
dignity. She bas not only been treated with 
the greatest respect, but she bas received the 
sympathy of all, while every possible assistance 
has been rendered to her. The prvublem is 
solved. Young men in the college have seen 
that a woman can work as they do, six or 
eight hours daily, and that she can perform 
operations with a skill such as few students 
possess. Judging from Madame H.’s progress, 
nos udent, f betieve. will ever receive his de- 
gree more worthy of its honor than she, in the 
practice as well as in the theory of dentistry. 
1 hope that the prejudices in her uative laud 
will be removed as they have been here, and 
that her industry asd perseverance will be 
crowned with success. May other women go 
aud do likewise. One such practical proof ul 
the capacity o: women for such eduction puts 
to flight the thousand fancied objections of vu 
prejudiced schoiars. 

Madame HH. remained two winters in Phila 
delphia, and studied all the branches of den- 
tistry, learning practically and thoroughly the 
operative part of the same. Prof. Truman 
was her protector and friend as well as teach- 
er, and a home was offered to her in bis family 
| The two years’ course being completed, Mad- 
| ame H. graduated with highest honors, her ex- 
| amination proving faithfulness in study and 
| fituess for her profession. In the summer of 

‘69 the new Dr. sailed for Europe, after visiting 

many parts d¥ the United States, including the 
| White House, where she shook hands with 
President Grant. Since my first visit to Mad- 
ame H. I have frequently met her in society. 
I have also seen her at work in her office, 
when ladies were treated with the greatest 





tenderness and care. Woman certainly pos- 
sesses the required patience and carefulness, 
and is better fitted to be a dentist for children 
than men. I can assure all who have preju- 
dices against an independent calling for wo- 
man, that there are no well-founded objections 
to such an active m ode of life for her—it does 
not interfere with her womanliness or her 
home life. Atleast itis not so in regard to the 
first female doctor in Berlin. Every human 
being has a right to an opportunity to develop 
his individuality and his capacity, and it is 
every one’s duty to assist thuse who are aim- 
ing at such developments. The glory of having 
procured the victory of the principle of this 
right of woman is due to Madame Hirschfeldt. 
She has become the first woman pioneer in 
Germany in this department of the rights of 
human nature. , & 8. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


It is said that there are two hundred Jap- 
anese students in the United States. 


The books in the library belonging to the 
— Museum occupy twelve miles of shelv- 
ng. 


The average weight of the human heart is 
8 1-2 ounces. Its work in aday is equal to 
raising 124 tons one foot high. 


If Comte “named his servant-woman in his 
Calendar of Saints,” he only did what thou- 
sands of Christian men had done befvre him. 


The Chicago Tax Collector has notified 
the Citv Council that he would sell the grave 
of Stephen A. Douglass unless a special assess- 
ment of $2200 was paid on it. 


The Boston Public Library annually makes 
a collection of news rs giving accounts of 
Decoration Day in all parts of the country. 
They are bound together in a volume for 
preservation. 


Le Sucrier de la Louisiane says the plant- 
ers are gradually introducing Chinese into 
western Louisiana as field hands, and that 
thus far they appear to give entire satisfaction 
to those who employ them. 


Professor White, in his Geology of Iowa, 
speaking of the Mississippi River as it bounds 
that State, says it was once a lake, as shown 
by the deposits that still remain. It was 
about one hundred miles in width. 


James T. Fields says in the Atlantic Monthly 
that on the first night of Charles Dickens’ ar- 
rival in Boston, in 1842. he took a run about 
town and pulled bell-handles ‘with such vig- 
or that one actually came off in his hand.” 


The atmosphere is said to be so dry at Cor- 
dova, in the Argentine Republic, that a bowl 
of water left uncovered in the morning is dry 
at night, while ink vanishes from the ink- 
stand, and becomes thick almost by magic. 


Vice-President Colfax has been sentenced 
to abstain from tobacco. He is neither to 
chew, nor snuff, nor smoke. He smoked too 
much, which came near making him go out 
in ke snuff, thereby reducing him to dust—and 
ashes. 


No plant yields anything like as much nu- 
triment from the same extent of soil as the 
banana. Baron Humboldt estimated that it 
returns oe | times as much as the potato, 
ps a hund and thirteen times as much as 
wheat. 


The feeling among the Gentiles of Utah re- 
garding the appointinent of Brigham Young's 
son to a West Point cadetship is that it is an 
insult to the government which Mormonism 
defies, and a trick of the father to show his 
influence. 


Many Americans took part in celebrating 
the — wedding of William and Mary 
Howitt, at Rome. Mary Howitt’s ms is 
one of the volumes which Whipple’s fine 
phrase admirably applies to, “We take up a 
book and find a companion.” 


Richard Grant White, says Scott, though 
the most vivid, imaginative and creative of 
novelists, is one of the most incorrect of writ- 
ers; hardly a page of his work is without 
some error of fact, or in the use of words, or 
in the construction of sentences. 


William Cooper, an officer of a lunatic asy- 
lum in England, recently put a patient into a 
bath, and with brutal carelessness turned on 
hot water instead of cold, thus scalding the 
poor madman to death. He was arrested and 
committed for manslaughter, which intensely 
surprised him, , 


To remove ink-spots, put the article stained 
over a warn flat-iron. stretch it well, then 
squeeze afew drops of lemon juice on it, and 
the spot will disappear at, once. Wash imme- 
diately in cold water. That’s one way. An- 
other method, which never fails, is to take a 
pair of scissors and cut them out. 


A bank directory in New York declared a 
seven per cent. bogus dividend, and the bank 
broke shortly after. A depositor sued the 
directors tor $10,000, the amount which he 
had lost, and recovered. ‘The court said: 
“No one shall be allowed to sow falsehood 
broadcast without being made responsible fur 
the luss it causes.”’ 


An express train on the Western Pennsvl- 
vania Railroad was stopped, the other day, 
within a few rods of a fifteen-ton boulder, 
which had fallen across the track, by a wo- 
map who waved her apron frantically in the 
air. The passengers considered the salvation 
of their necks worth about $20, and made her 
up a purse for that amount. 


Barque “John P, West,’ just arrived a 
New Bedford from thirty-five months’ cruis- 
tg in the Indian Ocean, caught 790 barrels 
sperm and 2050 barrels whale oil, and 16,000 
pounds whale-bone. The catch of barque 
“John Howland,” also arrived at New Bedford, 
was 140 barrels sperm and 8200 barrels whale 
vil, and 85,000 pounds whale-bone, but she 
was gune seven years, 














The round figures of the railroad interest 
are easily remembered. The whole length of 
all the railways in the worid is one hundred 
and twenty thousand miles. The cost of the 
same is in round numbers ten billions of dol- 
lars. These of Great Britain are the most 





costly, and those of the United States the 


least so. The railway system of the world | 
gives employment to over one million of peo- 
ple. 


The heirs of John E. Hayes, formerly of | 
Boston, and late editor of the Savannah Re- 
publican, sued the Phoenix Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, for $10,000 life insur- 
ance, the company refusing payment because 
he died from inflammation of the brain result- 
ing from a blow on the head with stone or 
club in a street fight, and did not tell of this 
injury when he made the application for in- 
surance. The verdict was against the com- 
pany for the full amount claimed. 


Few of the leaders of the Paris Commune 
were Frenchmen. They were men who had 
been agitators in other European countries, 
and finding Paris a fruitful field for their 
labors, they precipitated the recent insurrec- 
tion. But most of these leaders are in places 
of safety. They knew too well the risk in- 
volved to remain in Paris. It is the French 
and Polish adventurers who acted under their 
instruction and direction who led in the 
fighting, and who suffered or are likely to suf- 
fer for their folly. 


Previous to the settlement of California, 
singing-birds, fragrant flowers and honey-bees 
were not to be found in the entire country. 
Now, however, in all parts of the State may 
be found many varieties of singing-birds, like 
the mocking-bird, bobolink, larks, linnets, 
thrushes, Baltimore oriole and the common 
robin, which always follow civilization. The 
forests in all parts of the State are filled with 
the honey-bee, and honey from Los Angeles 
County is an important article of commerce. 
And as for fragrant flowers, California can now 
beat the world. 


Senator Sumner is fond of collecting famous 
autographs. One of his treasures is a little 
old worn schoolbook, with a schoolboy’s name 
written on the title-page in a schvolboy's 
scrawl, and with a schoolboy’s spiral flourish 
at the end. The name is “John Dryden;” 
the one that he used at Westminster schovl 
in 1646, and is full of his Greek exercises, inter- 
lined throughout with Latin translations of 
| the Greek sentences, in the boy’s own hand. 





And the schoolboy’s book of Old England of 
1646 is the precise prototype of the school- | 
boy’s book of New England in 1871. 

The Heathen Chinee have some notions | 
that might be advantageously adopted by | 





Christians. The first thing they do is to pay 
off old debts and square accounts to a fraction. | 
| Money matters having been thus adjusted, 
| they next make up old quarrels, and shake 
| hands all round. Having thus got square, 
pecuniarily and socially, they eat, drink, and 
are merry, and finally wind up with a spar- 
kling discharge of Chinese fire-crackers. The 
aying of debts and the making up of quarrels 
s certainly a good way to begin a celebration 
of holidays, and it would be well for us to 
imitate him in these as in the others. 


Mr. Revels, the only colored man who ever 
has held a seatin the United States Senate, 
has been chosen President of the Alcorn Uni- 
versity, which is in Jackson, Miss. Gov. 
Alcorn nominated him, and he was unani- 
mously confirmed. There is not a Nor.hern 
State in which so liberal a proceeding could 
take place—and not a Northern Governor who 
would dare to nominate a colored man to the 
Presidency of a college, though he should be 
the person best qualified for it under the sun. 
A white man who didn’t know how to read 
would be preferred to such a colored man by 
three-fourths of the Northern people. 


The amount of anthracite coal in the 
United States has been very accurately deter- 
mined, the area and the thickness of the veins 
being known. The Central fields, comprising 
126 square miles, have been calculated to con- 
tain 5,854,961.500 tons; the Southern coal 
fields, 146 square miles, 11,308,842,000 tons, 
and the Northern cval fields, 198 square miles, 
9,178,872,000 tons, naking a total of 470 square 
miles and 26.343,675,000 tons, from which, de- 
ducting one-half for waste in mining, there 
remains 13,171,837,500 tons of marketable coal, 
which will give us an annual supply of 20,000,- 
000 tons fur 600 years, or for tour centuries 
after the cval-tields of England shall have been 
entirely exhausted. 


The readers of Every Saturday will have 
noticed that the journal has come to them in 
an improved shape; that is to say, with the 
edges trimmed, and the pages neatly secured 
at the buck, ready for immediate perusal 
The traveller by railway or steamboat will ap- 

reciate this arrangement, which relieves him 
rom the awkwardness of having no paper- 
cutter at hand. ‘Those subscribers who pre- 
serve the numbers will also find it conven- 
ient not to have the paper fall apart the mo- 
ment its leaves are cut. The very ingenious 
machine which simultaneously folds, trims, 
and pastes the journal, was built by Messrs. 
Chambers Bros. & Co., of Philadelphia, ex- 
pressly fur Eoery Saturday. How admirably 
it perturms its work the reader is in a posi- 
tion to judge. 


Mont Cenis tunnel, now near its completion, 
is about eight miles long, nearly two miles 
above the sea, and a mile beneath the moun- 
tain top. It hag cost about fifteeu years of 
ceaseless labor, going on at either end, and 
though no shafts could possibly be sunk, the 
ventilation has been perfect. If France and 
lialy can be thus connected, what is there 
insurmountable in the way of the Darien 
canal? ‘The two great oceans are as much 
more important to commerce as the world at 
large is to both Italy and France. We have 
seen no evidence that an eight-mile tunnel 
would be necessary, but if it will, what is 
there about it, except its cost and size, that 
puts it out of the pale of modern enterprise ? 
lf two nations united can build such a work 
as that through the Alps, mankind at large 
ought to be able to undertake something larg- 
er. Lf governments whose shipping is iuter- 
ested will only take this view of the case, and 
jein in the effort, the success of the undertak- 
ing will not be doubtful. 


BE. D. SPEAK, M. D., 
THE OLD INDLAN DOCTOR,’ 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


Office, 713 Washington street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington st eet, Bostun, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

‘THOSE WHO HAVE FaiLep To BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY LNVITED TO CALL 
on DR. SPEAR. 











Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos, 128 and 130 S d Av . corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORE. 

Stadents of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, , 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


J. G. LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
— AND — 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
Ne, 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts.) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly May 27. 














DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
pad | face eunene, and my my the Piano = 
we payin per day for one year; ng 
an tly carved” rosewood case, Seven Octave, 
Over Strung, Full size Piano, with improved Harp. 

Also the Piano that we sell for $450 ¢ sh, or bis 
| hy for one year, being the celebrated Stein 

e Grand Square 7} (Octave Piano, for power, 
ones - quality of tone surpasses any in the 


Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
o- a ee principal makers, for sale for half the 
origin: 5 

lao, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere 
Palace of Masic Grand Square Piano Ce, 

June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 


7 White & Goullaud, 
DEALERS IN MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS 





86 Tremont Strect, 
May 27. BOSTON, MASS. tf 
SARGENT HOUSE! 
No. 167 Washington Street, 
(Formerly Morris Brothers’ Opera House.) 


HENRY J. fF. SAVAGE, Proprietor. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S DINING HALL. 
June 8. Lodging Rooms for Gentlemen. ly 


REMOVAL. 





THE ORIGINAL 
HOW EH 


Sewing Machine. 


IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above oel- 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 45% and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, have 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
be exhibited with pleasure. 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Neos. 48 and 50 Temple Piace, 
BOSTON. MASS. 

E&. VARNEY, Manager. 
«GENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. 
July 1. . ° ly 
MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Now. 23, 25 and 27 Brattio Street, 
BOSTON. 

RUSSELL MARSTON, Propricter. 
Mar. 6. tf 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade, 











Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahaon Trout, White Fish. 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddie-~, H-vliand Herrings,&c- 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. tf 
E. G, STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVBYANCELELS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 

Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of ali kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 


Copytag done with neatness and dispatch. 
5 “4 wg G. STEVENS. Mary E. pawns. 
an. 21. 


"A.M. McPHAIL & CO., | 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS 


New Scales, new Styles and Reduced Prices, Pi- 
anos to Let. 





CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27 BOSTON. ly 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases, etc. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 


Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements. 














Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon ail Diseases. ly Jan 28. 


Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught in one les- 
a SNecaleomanie Depot, 351 Washington — 
y 27. 
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A MAN'S CONVENTION. 

The Ohio State Sunday School Union held 
its annual convention in Piqua, June 7th and 
Sth. Superintendents and delegates from va- 
rious schools throughout the State were in at- 
tendance, and the exercises were pleasant and 
instructive. It has been a long time since our 
eyes rested on a platform where alpacca did 
not either alone possess the stage, or alter- 
nate with broadcloth, and the sight of such 
an unbroken expanse of bouts and doeskin 
was refreshing. 

The evil in our nature besought us, by the 
memory of past wrong, to borrow the pen of 
our Cincinnati reporters, and write up and 
write down the dress and speeches of these 
men with a mission, for it was strictly a man’s 
convention, but the solemnity of the occasion 
held us back. Furay, of the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette, was present, as he is always present at 
every Woman Suffrage Convention, but his 
reports of a man’s meeting were fair, while he 
never yet wrote a word concerning a woman’s 
association that was just and true. He made 
a speech, and O! the temptation to tell how 
sentimental he waxed, taking his auditors 
into “fields sparkling with dew”—“among flow- 
ers and along the banks of gurgling streams” — 
“up into the starry firmament on the wings 
of birds”—in short, one would judge him to be 
a gushing Sophomore, instead of a staid bach- 
elor somewhere in the forties. He said a 
great many sound, true and cutting words, 
but it is not our purpose to report them— 
weak points make a more readable newspaper 
article. Mr. Furay had little of the look of 
one “bent on a mission.”” His hair was not 
parted in the middle, neither did a solitary 
lock stray down his coat-collar. He was dress- 
ed in a neat and becoming manner, without 
jewelry or any attempt at display. ‘‘It is a 
thousand pities that one so well fitted to or- 
nament a parlor should take to the rostrum” 
—“one so much needed in the domestic cir- 
cle’ should not have any, but be compelled to 
“waste his sweetness on the desert air.” 

The primary object of the meeting was to 
discuss the best methods of Sabbath school in- 
struction, and the needed qualifications of the 
teachers. Each man contributed his mite to 
the general enlightenment of the public. One 
noticeable feature of every speech was, the 
confession that woman’s work in the Sunday- 
school is incalculable and indispensable. Col. 
Doty, to whom was assigned the topic to dis- 
cuss, “How early may children be taught the 
cardinal doctrines of the Scriptures ?” confessed 
that he could not tell. ‘I am sure,” said the 
Col.,“that I would not attempt to teach a baby 
of six months the eternal decrees—I would 
not ply it with the shorter catechism—beyond 
this, I know nothing about it, but the mother 
does. The business of teaching belongs to 
women. Better than men do they understand 
the natures, the wants and capabilities of chil- 
dren—let them decide all such questions.” 
Several gentlemen succeeded him, fully endors- 
ing his views, and two or three were so wildly 
radical as to wish to see women installed su- 
perintendents. There was danger of an over- 
dose of flattery—indeed, a woman could not 
but feel her importance in the world. And 
yet all this praise was only an offshoot of that 
gallantry which recognizes woman as a citi- 
zen, and yet denies her a citizen’s rights. Not 
a@ woman teacher was on that platform—not a 
woman delegate present. Men compared ob- 
servations and experience, criticized methods 
and suggested improvements, as if they were 
sole instructors. So accustomed are they to 
speak for woman and cut out work for her to 
do, by their own patterns, that no one seemed 
astonished at her absence from the convention. 
It is not a good sign that woman accepts such 
treatment without protest. It shows that she 
has not come into possession of her high es- 
tate—she still stands on the threshold, looking, 
but uttering no syllable of impatience. An 
old Sabbath school teacher, sitting near, whis- 
pered,“I do not feel that these gentlemen 
have touched the root of the difficulty. To 
make our Sabbath schools as interesting and 
instructive as week day schools, needs edu- 
cated teachers. The trouble is, the church se- 
lects its saints for teachers, whether they can 
read intelligibly or not. It has yet to learn, 
that piety alone is not as captivating to the 
young as to the old. An educated sinner can 
better build up and fill our Sunday schools 
than an ignorant saint.’ 

“Ask permission to say this aloud,” we whis- 
pered back. “You have a right, for you have 
been a successful teacher here twenty years.” 

“Not for the world,” she replied. “If I am 
right in my opinion, some gentleman will yet 
speak as I think. If no one does, I shall infer 
that Iam wrong. I would not wish to utter 
a word which my pastor would not approve, 
and I am not sure that he would approve this. 
But it is my observation, that our most pious 
women are usually too old or too uninterest- 
ing to make good teachers, They do not read 
nor think modern thoughts, our youth quickly 
learn this, and their interest in teacher and 
lessons dulls by degrees.” 

No man expressed similar views, and the 
good woman decided she was wrong. “The 
chains which cramp us most are those which 
weigh on us least.” Women know they con- 
stitute the rank and file of Sabbath school 
teachers—they feel that God appoints them 


| the special guardians and guides of children— 
| that their mother-Leart, with its wealth of love 
and patience, is the best interpreter of a child’s 
needs, the best educator of its impulses. And 
yet, right in the face of such convictions, they 
sit silent on the back seats, giving no sign of 
worth or fitness. 
| One member of the. Executive Committee 
| had invited Mrs. Mary J. Pyle of College Hill 
to read an essay on “Woman’s Work in the 
| Sunday School,” which she read. The paper 
| was able, full of instruction, and, with two ex- 
| ceptions, far better in every respect than any- 
thing read or said in the convention, but from 
first to last. she never alluded to the custom 
| that debarred woman from a place in the de- 
| liberations of the association. She missed an 
opportunity, either purposely or otherwise, of 
demanding equal rights for women, in every- 
thing appertaining to Sabbath schools. It 
would be as sensible for a body of men to 
meet for the discussion of improvements on 
flat-irons, toasting-forks or needles, as to meet 
for the purpose they did two weeks ago. Wo- 
men are the best judges of what is best and 
most needed in the culinary department, for 
they have more to do in it. They know what 
is most needed in Sunday schools, for they 
have more to do in them. The counsel and 
criticism of men and women are both needed, 
for both are engaged in the same work, and 
we do hope that before the next annual gath- 
ering, women will be invited to a seat and a 
voice in its meeting. If they are not invited, 
we hope they will have spirit to resent the in- 
dignity. Mrriam M. CoLe. 


+= a 


WOMEN IN PARIS. 


The Boston Advertiser publishes a terrible 
description of affairs in Paris at the time when 
it was taken by assault. The correspondent 
moralizes as follows :— 

“This epidemical insanity is one of the most 
surprising cases that physiologists have ever 
witnessed.... You are astonished at seeing 
women, young girls and children throw petro- 
leum and lighted matches into private houses, 
This fanaticism is attributed to their having 
been paid ten francs a day for their horrible 
work. Can anything be more improbable 
than that they should expose themselves out 
of mere thoughtlessness to the almost certain 
prospect of being shot down by our troops for 
such a miserable sum? They were simply 
under the epidemical influence of the mania 
of incendiarism. . . .They acted under a hallu- 
cination which is as incontestable as it is dif- 
ficult to understand and explain. This is not 
the first time that a whole population, attack- 
ed by a sort of vertigo, ran about with torches 
and set fire to everything in their way. The 
records of the middle ages are full of similar 
examples. ...Women are under such circum- 
stances fiercer and more reckless than men. 
This is because their nervous system is more 
developed, their brains are weaker and their 
sensibilities more acute than those of the 
stronger sex; but they are consequently far 
more dangerous, and do much more harm... . 
None of them knew exactly what they were 
fighting for; they were possessed by one of the 
various forms of the religious mania—that 
which impelled the Jansenists to torture 
themselves, with a strange delight in pain of 
the acutest kind....The men who threw 
themselves on tle bayonets of the soldiers in 
@ paroxysm of passion were seen ten minutes 
after utterly prostrate and begging for mercy. 
They were no more cowards in the last state 
than they were heroes in the first; they were 
simply madmen. ...Look at the citizens who 
did not take part in the insurrection; they 
are immovable and stupid, like men struck 
with paralysis. Yet they have on many occa- 
sions given proofs of uncommon vigor and 
courage; but the air of Paris is at this mo- 
ment poisoned by deleterious miasmata which 
make some people furious madmen and oth- 
ers helpless idiots. I have seen the strongest 
intellects stagger under this pernicious influ- 
ence, and I have myself frequently felt as if 
my reason were going.’’ 

The writer attributes the conspicuous activ- 
ity, manifested by women as incendiaries, to 
“a more developed nervous system, weaker 
brains and acuter sensibilities” than those of 
men. He declares that women ‘‘are conse- 
quently far more dangerous and do much 
more harm.” 

Now, admitting, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that this charge of preéminent femi- 
nine activity in the work of destruction was 
justified by the facts, are there not other 
causes quite sufficient to account for the phe- 
nomenon without this assumption of inferi- 
ority of structurein women? Let us see. 

In the first place, women, although unjustly 
deprived by society of any expression of opin- 
ion for or against war, are far greater sufferers 
from its privations than are men. In a large 
city like Paris, a majority of the population 
live from hand to mouth. They literally earn 
to-day the bread they eat to-morrow. But 
when a city is besieged, every avenue of peace- 
ful industry is closed. The men enlist as sol- 
diers. They draw pay and rations from gov- 
ernment. Notsothe women. They are non- 
combatants. They are surrounded by litile, 
heipless children. Their position is frightful. 
In thousands of cases, prostitution or starva- 
tion is their sole alternative. Deprived of 
their male relatives, reduced to enforced idle- 
ness, agonized with grief, with shame, with 
terror, with apprehension—is it strange that 
women so situated should become the victims 
of hallucinations which drive even men to fren- 
zy? It is not because women have weaker 
brains, but because their brains have been 
more severely taxed. It is not because their 
nervous systems are more developed, but be- 
cause their muscles have been deprived of ex- 











ercise. It is not because their sensibilities are 
more acute, but because those sensibilities have 
been more cruelly outraged. 

“Ten francs a day” is considered “too small 
a compensation”’ to have afforded an addition- 
al inducement for their horrible work. “Can 
anything be more improbable,” says this sa- 
pient correspondent, “than that women should 
expose themselves to the almost certain pros- 
pect of being shot down for such a miserable 
sum?’? On the contrary, nothing is more 
probable. For the first time, in this hour of its 
extremity, the Commune called upon the wo- 
men to do this work—paid them—encouraged 
them, gave them something to do. Why, ten 
francs a day is a fortune toa starving woman. 
Death is a trifle, when hope and honor and 


self-respect have been swept away. Danger |. 


is sweet when our perishing country invokes 
our aid. Every motive of self-preservation, of 
patriotism and of despair responded to the 
call. Let those who will, blame these poor, 
starving, desperate, bewildered women and 
children of Paris, earning pitiful wages from 
demagogues by destroying the palaces of their 
oppressors. We pity them. Wealmost honor 
them. They were the forlorn hope of Paris. 
They were the martyrs of the Commune— 
faithful to the last to the chimera of the Red 
Republic. 

It is said that the destruction of property 
was frightful work for these women. We 
grant it. But the men were engaged in the 
more frightful work of destroying their fellow 
countrymen. Which, then, is worst—to kill a 
tyrant or to burn his palace? To blow upa 
man or to blow up a house? 

We are utterly opposed to red republicanism 
both in Europe and America. We rejoice in 
the downfall of the Commune because we de- 
test agrarianism in all its forms. But we pro- 
test against the censures which narrow-mind- 
ed English and American newspapers cast 
upon the women of Paris simply for having 
shared in the errors and follies of their con- 
temporaries. We demand for these women a 
legitimate expression of their political opinions 
in the reconstruction of the French republic 
as the only guarantee of future tranquillity. 
And we repudiate the inferences so unfairly 
drawn from the conduct of these misguided 
but heroic women against the character and 





intellect of their sex. . B. B. 
MR. FOSTER’S DISCLAIMER. 


Epitor WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—Will you 
allow me space to disclaim the sentiments 
which you attribute to me in what purports to 
be an abstract of my remarks at the recent 
anniversary of the N. E. Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation? Those sentiments are not mine, 
and, with one or two exceptions, the no- 
tice contains no trace of what I actually said 
on that occasion. One of the city papers—I 
think it was the Daily News—gave a substan- 
tially correct report. 

I regret that you did not publish my resolu- 
tions verbatim. They were carefully drawn, 
concise, and unambiguous, and as the senti- 
ments they contain are not generally accepted 
upon our platform, but are regarded as ultra 
radical, it would have been but fair, if you 
had sent them to your readers in my own pre- 
cise words. 8. S. FosTer. 

WORCESTER, Mass. 

We did not hear Mr. Foster’s remarks at 
the Convention, and were therefore compelled 
to rely on others for a report of them. We 
published the only report we could obtain, and 
the fullest, but had no means of knowing 
whether or not it was correct. Nor were we 
able to find acopy of Mr. Foster’s resolutions, 
which we desired to publish verbatim, and 
which we will now publish, if he will favor us 
with a copy. 


A LADY’S INVENTION. 


GREAT REVOLUTION IN HAIR DRESSING. 


Immen-e Sales-ssAgeuts Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 











THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLER- 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or injurious Chemical C ds. They are 
very simple, can be used by a child, are neat in ap- 

rance when in use, and from their flexible construc- 
tion will be found superior to any other article for 
comfort. 

By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the money refunded. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk. 


1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
 £. sed 12-3 =“ “ 75 cents, 
1« “ Ww4 “ « — g1.00. 


In ordering mention which you want—CuRLERS OR 
Crimrers. Liberal terms to Agents and Dealers. 





dress . WwW. wi , 
Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 

General Agent for the United States. 
Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal: 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
A. Morrison, R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 

and Canadas. 6m Jan. 14, 


Home of Health. 
Boarding in New Ld at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transient or 
permanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
the house. MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 
June 10. ly 








PHONOGRAPHY. 

A teacher of twenty years’ experience in the Art of 
Phonography will receive pupils every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2 P. M. at No. 36 Bromfield street, 
Room 7. For circulars, address, M. S. AVERY, 
67 Shawmut St., Chelsea. 3m Apr. 22. 





THE 
KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


NOTIOES. 


From Zion's Herald. 


the Most High God.’ This is the ‘ Kingdom of 
Heaven’ of which Jesus Christ had so much to 
say when on the earth; and for the establishment 
of which He came into the world,—an entirely 


“Tue Kixcpom or Heaves; Wut rr 1s,|"ew kind of temporal political governmtnt. This 
Wnere 1r1s, &e. By Rev. Jesse 1. Jones. Noyes,|is argued with much earnestness and ability from 
Holmes, & Co. Rev. Mr. Jones is pastor of Henry|the prophecies of the Old Testament, and the 


Wilson's Church, in the Old Town which Mrs. 
Stowe commemorates. Anything but an old town 
preacher is he. 
archy fashion, and attempts to show that the prin- 


lteachings of the New. ‘Then from the peculiar 
history of this country, compared with the descrip- 


Ilis book is after the Fifth Mon-/tions furnished by the Scriptures of this Kingdom 


of Heaven on earth, the writer reaches the still 


ciples of the Constitution éf the United States ful-|more startling conclusion, that + the United States 


fill all the requisitions of Christ's Kingdom of 
Heaven. His summary of the original state of 


of America is the Kingdom of Heaven which Jesus 
Christ came to establish upon the earth.’ This is 


man, his fall and recovery, is very acute. He|the gist of the whole book. Those who would see 


thinks woman the spiritual complement and supe- 
rior of man, and that her political redemption is 
essential to the full establishment of the King- 
dom of Heaven. . 0 «© «© «© « « Me alo 
declares — let the anti-woman's suffragists hear it 
and tremble —that ‘Jesus Christ lived on the 
earth, and died on the cross, to give woman the 
ballot.’ He claims that the Pentecostal Church, 
in its communistic ideas, was entirely Christian; 
that the Pilgrims were so at the start; and that 
the world must become such. His style is crisp, 
and very readable. Nobody can fail to be stimu- 
lated by his pages. ‘These are very orthodox, as 
well aa very radical, which all orthodoxy is. ‘They 
make points hard to be answered. He advocates 
Dr. Peck's Christian party, and thinks Methodism 
is raised up to apply the Constitution of the May- 
flower to the American continent. 

“ Mr. Jones is enthusiastic, as all men are who 
believe what they say with all their hearts. His 
book is well worth reading, no book of the season 
more so. It is stimulative. Every minister will 
read it through, if he begins it, and some of it 
several times. Henry Wilson was as wild in the 
public estimation thirty years ago, as his minister 

to-day. The great problems of labor, capital, 
ballot, prohibition, trade, in a word, politics and 
religion, are upon us. They must be studied and 
settled in the light’of the Gospel. Prof. Seeley 
says the New Testament gives no light to these 
questions. Mr. Jones says it blazes with light. 
Which is right? Read both, and see which you 
believe.” 

From the Daily Evening Traveller. 

“There is one thing about this publication, 
which cannot be said of every new book, — that it 
will provide something new for most readers to 
think about. The writer's views are so unlike the 
prevalent one of the Christian churches, that, if 


read and considered at all, they cannot fail to pro-! 


duce a considerable sensation, whether received or 

by the reader; though there is no evidence 
that this was his special design. According to 
this author, the kingdom is an actual, human, 
civil government upon the earth, at the head of 
which is a king, ‘the Son of Man,’ and which is 
administered by his subordinates, ‘the Saints of 


how it is reached, must read for themselves; and 
we can assure them that they will find the book 
written with care and ability, and in a quiet seri- 
ous tone, as far as possible removed from that of 
an ignorant ranter.”’ 


: From the New Englander. 


“ This treatise has been carefully and earnestly 
wrought out by the author, being unmistakably 
the product of his own thinking. It contains not 
a few original thoughts which are expressed with 
striking force. Its fundamental principles are in 
our opinion well stated and just, and the applica- 
tions of them to many human institutions are often 
correctly made and forcibly set forth. But we 
dissent most decidedly and earnestly from his posi- 
tion that ‘Pure Communism is pure Christianity 
as applied to Work Life and nothing else is;’ and 
are still more offended at the expositions and 
lenforcements which follow the statement of his 
position.” 

From the Congregationalist. 

* This book is one of the most earnestly written 
arguments we have ever read. There is an intense 
glow on every page. But isthe book true? There 
is much truth in it. The author contends well 
for a visible Kingdom, one which shall be organ- 
ically Christ-like. He fails, we think, in applying 
prophecy to present events. . . . . At the 
same time he has pointed out with grand em- 
phasis the truly Christian principles that already 
inhere in our nation; and for this he deserves the 
thanks of the good.” 


From Dio Lewis, M. D. 


. *% “Tt is very rarely that I read a 
theological work, but this has quite fascinated me, 
not because it has anecdote, or anything sensa- 
tional in its matter or manner, but because of its 
original, bold, brave thought, and its singularly 
bright, fresh, nervous language. 
| “Thad hardly supposed it possible for one to 
'say anything new upon the subject of the ‘ King- 
‘dom of Heaven’: but what was my surprise to 
'find a book full of wew ideas. It is indeed a re- 
'markable work, sinewy, vigorous, and intensely 
interesting; and should have ten times as many 
readers as Renan's ‘ Life of Jesus.’ ” 














H. H. & T. W. CARTER, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


June 10. 38 BEACON 


ST., BOSTON. 6m 








THE FOLLOWING 


Le CE 


CUT REPRESENTS 


RCLE: 


New and Fascinating FIELD GAME. 





It is far superior to and is rapidly taking the place 
about half the s , 
yard room, it will be found desirable. 


uired for croquet; consequently, to those who have but smal 





of croquet, as it can be played when necessary on 
enclosures, or but limited 


The implements consist of Six Stakes with cross-bar on top of each, with a ball hanging from each end of 


he cross- 


for each player. One Descriptive Book. 
The game is played with a 


r, nearly touching the ground. One Starting Post. One Large Ball for center of circle, called the 
Joker. Six Playing Balls. Twelve Wicket Pins. Six 


allets. One Score Table with Six Dials, one Dial 





*SPHERICAL 


—® MALLET, 


which will be recognized at once as ay noted 4 any of the ordinary croquet mallets, and will eventually su- 
ome 


persede the old style when its merits 


andle, it balances nicely in t 
the balls. 


nown—as the present round bat, with all skillful base ball 
players, has wholly taken the piace of the old square-sided bat. 
h 


Being a perfectly round ball, placed on a 


¢ hand, and cannot strike the foot in playing. It is also less liable to deface 


It is as easily learned as croquet, and gives sapertenity for much more variety and greater skill in playing, 


and has many of the fascinating features of billiards. 
It is more attractive when placed on the field. Its 
make a fine appearance upon the lawn. 


ornamented cross-bars, and stake, elegantly painted, 


Messrs. D. B. BROOKS & Bro., of Boston, 


manufacture five numbers (0,1, 2, 3, 4,) of Le Cercle, 
three principal ones (1, 2, 4.) are offered as premiums 
stated in its regular premium list. 


varying in oeey ant style of ornamentation. The 
for cash subscriber? to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, as 
6t . May 27. 








ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RYB- 
BER for the inside of plates, making it easier wd 
more secure than any other method. 


THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 
Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 


Sawyer & Iane, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 

N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N, E. 
States, for the 

PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
€31 TREMONT S8T., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Ofice hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to4P. M. 
Mar, 11. ly 


DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 
Known all over New England as 
THE SANATORIAN, 
has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 37 TRE- 
MONT St. OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
ears’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
scrofula, Humors of the blood and diseases of Wo- 








July 2. ly 


men and Children. No boys or students. His 16t 
year. ly May 27. 
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